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Mo far from ſhowin „That if Conſciouſneſs 


onſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts, 
(which was the Afi , that by his Ar- 
WW gument, he labor'd to 


Mr. Clark's Third 


Defence, xc. 


HEN I confider that the 
Queſtion between Mer. 
Clark and me, is con- 
cerning the force of an 
Argument, made uſe of in 


his Letter to Mr. Dod well, to prove the 
_L-:materiality and natural Immortality of the 
l; and that out of four Objections, in- 
iſted on in my Reflections, againſt that 
Argument, he has dropt the Conſideration 


of three; and in Anſwer to the fourth, is 


did inhere in s Syſtem of Matter, it mit 


x on thoſe who 
judg'd it poſſible for Conſciouſneſs to in- 
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againſt my parallel Inſtance of Roundneſs 


hope the further continuance of this Debate | 


f 


- (4) 2 
here in a Syſtem of Matter ;) that on th cle 
contrary, he has only endeavor'd to prove, 


That it muſt conſiſt of ſeveral Pieces of MW M 
Rovndneſs, or Tendencys towards Round- foi 
neſs; and conſequently can only infer, That 
if Conſciouſneſs did, in like manner with 
Raunaneſs, inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, it | 
muſt conſiſt of ſeveral Tendencys towards Con- 
ſciouſneſs: 1 freely acknowledg, that I can- 
not tell how to juſtify my ſelf to any Rea» 
der (except Mr. Clark himſelf) in not ap- 
pealing to him, or in preſuming, that he | 
had any need of my Aſſiſtance to find out 
Mr. Clark's apparent Deſertion of his Ar- 
gument. But ſome Incidental Points to, | 
that in hand, of great Importance to be 
clear'd, having crept into our Diſpute; | 


will not be unacceptable to Lovers of 
Truth; and that upon that account, they 
will pardon a Review of the Controverſy 
between' us. _ | Vas | 
There are few Diſputes of any Conſe- 
quence, but the Rule by which they ought MW 
to be determin'd, is both appeaPd to and 
call'd in queſtion. When Reaſon is on our ⁶ 
fide, wecheerfully ſubmit to its Dictates, and 
expect that others ſhould do ſo too; but 
when we are not able to anſwer. Difficultys 
alledg'd againſt our Schemes, then we con- 
tend that Reaſon is weak, and from its ſup- |} 
pos'd weakneſs infer, That our my 
*r f clear 


3 _ 

clear up Difficultys and anſwer Objections, 

ought not to hinder our Aſſent to them.” 
Mr. Clark has thought fit to purſue this 


Method of proceeding with me; and there- 


fore I cannot but eſteem it a neceſſary Pre- 
liminary to this Debate, to examine what 
he ſays on this Head, and thereby endea - 


vor to fix a Standard or Meaſure, by which 


9 all that we ſay muſt be try'd. | For to wha t 
- Wopurpoſe is diſputing and reaſoning! about 


the Truth and Falſhood of Propoſitions 3 
when, by any doubt or ſcruple concerning 
the Meaſure whereby we -judg of Fruth 
and Falſhood, Truth and Falſhood either 


become Names without any - Signification 


at all, or elſe ſignify different things in diffe- 
rent mens Minde. 

® It is . demonſtrable, | according to Mr. 
Clark, That Matter is incapable of Think- 


ing, becauſe it is diviſible by the Power of 
60d. From whence he concludes, that? **: 


Thinking muſt reſide in an Immaterial Be. 
ing; in the Idea whereot Extenſion: is con- 
rain'd : which is in effect to ſay, Thar 


Thinking can and cannot reſide in a diviſi- 


ble Being. For what other Argument can 


be made uſe of to prove all Matter diviſi - 


ble, by the Power of God; but what is 
drawn from the Conſideration of its Exten- 
ſion? And if Matter as an extended Being 


is diviſible, all extended Beings muſt he 


b. divifible, and conſequently muff be incapa- 


bly of Thinking: unleſs Mr. Clark will fay, 
Rr =, > I  - nn 


ad Def. 
P. 38. 

23 dù Def. 

5. 817, 82. ſequences, that cannot be perfettly, clear d, do 
not (like Abſurditys and Coniradictions) ariſe 
fr om the P erception of the Diſagreement- of 4 / 
Ideas, but barely from the defect and imper- || 
fect neſs of the Ideas themſelves, Which is 8 | 
much as to ſa' „That Difficulties, which can- | 


4 


(69 


That a diviſible Being is both capable and 


incapable of Thinking, 


To clear his Argument from this manifeſt ij tio 
Contradiction, he has recourſe to the fob | 


lowing Diſtinction (by which a Man may 
be enabled to believe every thing, and rea · 
ſon about nothing) That it is abſurd to 


ſuppoſe Matter indiviſible by the Power of 
God; but to ſuppoſe an extended unſolid 


Subſtance indiviſible by the Power of God, 


is only 4 difficult Conſequence that cannot be || 


perfetHy clear d: and to make this Diſtinc- 
tion intelligible, he urges, That difficult Con- 


not be perfectly clear'd, do not ariſe from 


the Perception of the Diſagreement of 
Ideas, but from the Perception of the Dif- | 
agreement of Ideas. For what is a Diffi- 
culty which cannot be clear'd (or perfetily. || 
clear d, for I know no difference) by reaſon 
of defective Ideas; but a Difficulty which a- 
riſes from the Perception of the Diſagree-. 3 
ment of thoſe Ideas? If he means that 
there is a difference between a Dijfficulty* - 
Which ariſes from the Perception of the Dif. 3 
agreement of perfect or adequate Ideas; 
and a Difficulty that ariſes from the Pereep- 
tion of the Diſagreement of imperfect or 


inade: 


iſe real Archetypes exiſting any where, 


CEP: 


inadequate Ideas: I anſwer, That there is 


no manner of ground for ſuch a Diſtinc- 
tion; or if there was any ground for that 


ob Diſtinction, it is not to his purpoſe, as will 


evidently appear, if we do but conſider 


* 


bene EE _ 
By an Adequate or Perfect Idea, I under- 


what we mean by adequate and inade- 


. 


ſuch as Fear, Courage, &c. Which being 
voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the 
Mind puts together, without reference to any 
e ade- 
aguate Ideas; becauſe they not being intended 


or Copys of things really exiſting, but for Ar. 


— 


aetypes made by the Mind, cannot but repre- 9 


ſent themſelves. 


Idea which does not perfectly repreſent that 
CE Archetype, the Mind ſuppoſes it taken 
from: as for inſtance, If I put into my 
lcdea of Gold, only its Colour and Weight, 

it is evident they repreſent not the Arche- 
type my Idea is taken from, but only im- 
perfectly or inadequately. And thus, for 
t ; ought we know to the contrary, all the 
Ideas we have that we refer to real Exi- 
ſtences, may be Inadequate; for we can 
; never be certain, that we contain in our 
> idea all the whole plenitude of Eſſence, 
8 +} * „ a4 1 38 Pro- 


By an Inadequate Idea, 1 underſtand, an 


ſtand, An Idea which perfectiy repreſents the v. Lock: 
U. cbicpe, the Mind ſuppoſes it taken from 3, 
Was for inſtance, all complex Ideas of Modes, B. a. c. 3. 


2 


of adequate and inadequate Ideas. I know. 1 


ple Ideas are adequate, becauſe being nothing | ; 


(8) . 
Propertys and Affections, that reſide in any 
Being whatever. 4 W 
What I have ſaid, if I miſtake not, com- 
prehends the intire Senſe of the Diſtinction 


Mr. Locke accounts ſimple Ideas adequate ; 
but I cannot ſee on what ground, but what 
deſtroys the Diſtinction of adequate and 
inadequate Ideas, and does in reality make 
all Ideas adequate, For if, as he ſays, ſim- 


but the Effects of certain Powers in things | 
ordain d by God to produce ſuch Senſations in 
us, they cannot but be correſpondent and ade- 
quate to thoſe Powers, Ihen every Idea 
whatever may be adequate in that Senſe, iſ 
that is form'd with Care: for we ought not 
to uſe a word, to ſignify any Idea what? 
ever, but ſo far as the Idea goes, it ought to 
correſpond to the Archetype it is refer d to. | 
As for inſtance, If I ſhould put into my | 
Idea of Man, ſolid Subſtance, Life, Senſ, 2 
Spontaneous Motion; and a Faculty of reaſon- | 
ing; it is plain, all this agrees to Man, how 
inadequate ſoever a Repreſentation it is of 
him, and is as much correſpondent and ade-„ 
quate to the Subject it is taken from, as any 
{imple Idea is to the Power that occaſions | 
it. For ſimple Ideas, by means of Organs 
of different Perfection, cannot be preciſely 
al;ke in different Men; and conſequently # 
muſt in many Men, if not in all, bo im- 
perfect and inadequate, if conſider'd with | 

| rela- 


bis Diſtinction. 


.. 9) 
relation to the whole Power that occaſions 
them, tho they are adequate and correſpon- 


dent to a Power in nature, ſo far as they go 
and were defign'd to be. Now if all Ideas, 
Jas refer'd to things exiſting, are really im. 
perfect and inadequate; and if with relation 


to things exiſting, there is no other Teſt of 


Truth, but the Perception of the Agree- - 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas; then ij 


r. Clark denys not all Knowledg, that 


relates to things exiſting, he cannot diſt in- 
guiſh between Difficultys that ariſe from 
the Perception of the Diſagreement of ina- 
dequate Ideas, and Difficultys that ariſe 
from the Perception of the Diſagreement 
of adequate Ideas. 
PDifficultys which ariſe from the Perception 
ef the Diſagreement of inadequate Ideas are 


And if he allows that 


Abſurditys and Contradifions, he gives up 
So that he muſt either de- 
ſtroy all Knowledg or Science relating to 


things exiſting, or elſe own that there is 
Ino difference between Difficaltys that ariſe 
from the Perception of the Diſagreement 
of adequate Ideas, and Difficultys that ariſe 
from the Perception of the Diſagreement 

of inadequate Ideas. | 


* 


2. But to vindicate Human Knowledg, | 


I and ſhow further the groundleſneſs of Mr. 


Clark's Diſtinction; I obſerve, That tho 


ve can never be ſure, that we have ade- 
quate Ideas of any thing that exiſts, yet 


we have as much reaſon to think, that our 
of | in- 


. 
1 
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ooh IJ 
inadequate: Ideas agree to the reality of 
things, as adequate Ideas do to the Arche- 
types they are refer d to; and conſequently 
have no reaſon but to conclude, that in- 
adequate Ideas can be as well compard 
together, and as right Judgments form'd 
from their Compariſon, as from the Com- 
pariſon of adequate Ideas. For ſuppoſe, 
I ſee ſomething in a Miſt, near the Size and 
Shape of an ordinary Man; which tho I fee 
not diſtinctly enough to know, whether it 
be a Statue or a Man; yet I may certainly 
know it not to be a- Steeple, hy perceiving 
the Diſagreement between the Idea of a Mf 
Steeple, and the Figure I fee, as I'can know ef 
a moral or abſtract Mathematical Propoſi- 
tion to be falſe, by perceiving tlie Diſagree- 
ment of the Ideas of which it is made 1 
Wherefore ſince we can as well know or 
be certain, by the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of inadequate Ideas 
as of adequate Ideas; the Difficultys that 
ariſe from the Perception of the Diſagree- | 
ment of both a e and inadequate Wl 
Ideas, muſt be equally Contradictions, and' . 
conſequently there is no ground for Mr. 
Clark's DiſtaQtion, 08 -; - 
3. Was not a Difficulty that ariſes from 
the Perception of the Diſagreement of in- 
adequate Ideas, as much an Abſurdity as a 
Diffculty that ariſes from the Perception of 
the. Diſagreement of adequate Ideas; we 
could not diſcourſe at all with Certainty 2 
* 1 the 


— 


the principal Objects of Religion, God: and 
12 — _ The Ideas we fix to tho 
WTerms, God and his Attributes, ate no 
- Woubt inadequate Ideas, if any of our Ide- 
is are inadequate: and yet in Religious 
Diſcourſes we argue from the Juſtice, Ve. 
acity, Goodneſs, Holineſs and Wiſdom ob 
oc; and fay that ſuch and ſuch things 
10 Muſt be, becauſe they follow from the Sup» 
& Poſition of — — ſuch 
Wand ſuch things Ss. cannot be, DECaule are 
: {Waconſiſtent with them, that is, ſuch and 
uch things agree or diſagree to our Ideas 
a If the Juſtice, Veracity, Holineſs, Good- 
ess and Wiſdom of God. As for inſtance, 
i- Ne fy, It is inconſiſtent with his Juſtice, 
e- o puniſh eternally a Man who obeys. his 
Naos, and to reward a Man who diſobeys 
or hem; and on the other fide, that it is a- 
reeable to his Juſtice, to reward a Man 
hat obeys his Laws, and to puniſh a Man 
Fhat diſobeys them. Mr. Clark himſelf ar- 
e- ues, That moral and immoral Actions Leskureg, 
. be attended mith Rewards and Paniſp-"": 5 
*. nts : becauſe the ſume Reaſons that pros 
od himſelf to be neceſſarily jaſt and good; © 
| Wand rhe Rules of Juſtice, Equity and Go. 
m e, to be his analterable Will, Law, and 
„ {Commend to all created: Beings; prove alſo, 
a hat he cannot bat be pleas'd with and approve 
ech Creatures as imitate and obey him, by 
. [obſerving thoſe R ales, and be diſplear d wil 


as | F 


. 


yy 


; Ib. p. 161 


perverted, and Vertue and Goodneſs are viſi- 


and confus d. 


Diſorders and Inequality)s in this World, 


State, and ſince he argues only from a de- 


_ difference in bis Dealings with them, But 


State is ſuch, that the natural Order 


< 129 


cannot but ſomeway or at ber male 4 ſut able 


ſince the Condition of Men in this preſent 


things in this World is in event manifeſt 


bly prevented in great meaſure, from obtaini 

the proper. ind: due Eiern in eb abliſbing | 
Mens Happineſs proportionable to their Beha- 
viour and Practice Therefore, It i cer- 
tain that there maſt be a future State of 
Exiſtence for Men, as that by an exact Di- 
ſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments there- 
in, all the gm Diſorders and Inequalitys will 
be ſet right, and the whole Scheme of Provi- 
dence which, to us who judg f it by only one 
ſmall Portion of it, ſeems now ſo inexplicable 2 


Now on what is this Argument founded, . 
but on Mr. Clar#'s: inadequate Idea of the. 
Juſtice of God? And wherein does its 
Strength lye (if it has any) but in his Per- 
ception of the Diſagreement of the viſible il 


with his inadequate Idea of the Juſtice of 
God, without the neceſſary Suppoſition of 
a future State, to ſet right thoſe Diſorder: 
and Inequalitys? Wherefore ſince Mr. Clark 
thioks he argues with certainty for a future 


ſective or inadequate Idea; and ſince there . 
can be no arguing in the Caſe, but from "i 
of ſuch 4 


the Agreement or Diſagreement o 
© Oily „ _ 


4 


Ideas as we have; it follows, That Mr; 
Clark muſt allow that Certainty can be at- 
t ain'd where our Ideas are inadequate or 
of Wmperfe&, as where they are adequate or 
perfe&t : that is, the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas as 
e have, whether perfect or imperfect, 
dequate or inadequate, is the true and only 
riterion of Truth; unleſs Mr. Clark will 
er. Neny the force of his own Argument for 4 
of Puture State, or ſay, that we have an ade- 
. uate Idea of the Attributes of Gd. 
4. But ſuppoſing there was a juſt ground 
to diſtinguiſh between our Knowledg that 
;j. Mgclates to things exiſting, and our Knowledg 
hat relates to Ideas of the Mind which 
Have no Archetypes beyond their own'Exi- 
Nence, ſo that in one Caſe there is not the 
ame Degree of Certainty, as in the other; 
et Mr. Clark has no reaſon here to oppoſe 
hem to one another, becauſe his Argument 
or the Immateriality of the Soul is and can 
ee only founded on the ſole Compariſon of 
14, he inadequate Ideas of Matter, Spirit, and 
of Thinking. And therefore an Objection or 
of ifficulty founded on the Diſagreement of 
+ Mehoſe imperfect or inadequate Ideas, is as 
much a Demonſtration of the Falſhood of 
a Propoſition that involves ſuch a Difficulty, 


re Demonſtration of the Truth of à Propoſi- 

rion made up of ſuch Ideas. And conſe= 

quently, whether there is of is not any juſt 
a V ground 


as the Agreement of inadequate Ideas, iöä a 


4 (14) 
ground. for Mr. Clark's DiſinQion,." it 
ſerves not his purpoſe in the leaſt. 

5. But perhaps the Reader may, from 4 
the Writings of the Papiſts for Tran. 
ſubſtantiation, and from the Writings of wit 
ſome Proteſtants againſt the Socinian Hereſy, 
ask, Whether there are not in ſome Que- to. 
tions Demonſtrations on both ſides, and fro 
conſequently. that the Perception of the A. 
greement or Diſagreement of Ideas is not 
the Criterion or Teft of Truth. In 70 1 
to which, I freely declare it to be m 
nion, That whatever can be demonf — 
can. be perfectiy clear d from all Obj ections Y 
and Difficultys; and that any Perſon that 
underſtands a Demonſtration and the Objec - 
tions made againſt it, is capable of ſolving 
them; and that all the Difficaltys that may 
beurg'd againſt the Immenſity and Eternity c 
God, &c. which Mr. Clark ſays, cannot be 
Hearly anſwer d, are to be clearly anſwer d. 
And in order to anſwer them clearly, I 
would only require theſe. equitable Condi- 
tions of him, that he would define the 
Terms Immenſity, Eternity, Immaterial Be- 
ing, &c. and ſhow that his Definitions a- # 
des to the things exiſting, that * refer I 


p- proceeds: : Oar Reaſon, fays he, s able 
#0 «pprehend clearly the Demonſtration of the | 
Certainty of ſome things, where the Im 1 
tion is not able to comprehend the Ideas of the x 
** — That is, if I WW * 
| im | 


him right, we can 


apprehend clearly, Gap» 


poſe, that an Immaterial Being exiſts, or 


om that ſomething exiſts correſpondent to the 


an · Idea we fix to the Terms Inmaterial Bain | 
of without being able to comprehend —. 4 


rom hence that there is any difference be- 


A 4 ween Difficulties that ariſe from the Per- 


eption of the Diſagreement of | adequate 


1 , 
2 x 
= L 
—_ 

vis 
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i- Perception of the Diſagreement of inade- 


"FT | 8 — 
jec- I mmaterial Being as far as my Idea goes? 
ing nd if it be ſo, why ſhould I not be able 
L anſwer all Objections againſt the Exi- 


of Itence of that which I clearly apprehend 
Joes exiſt? Nay, What other Method can 


5 Immaterial Being, Infinity, Immenſity, &c. 


i- ut to make them ſtand for iatelligible and 


the onſiſtent Ideas, which have a Conformity 


r able of being clear d from all Difficuley, 
8 ſhall then be able to conceive, when I can 
ee no difference between 


Reader may be ſatisfy'd, that, when I un- 


= — — — — 


clear'd, 


quate Ideas? Cannot I, tho I know / hut in 
art the Archetype to which my Idea of 


vx 


Wimmaterial Being refers, have a juſt Idea f 


here be taken in the uſe of ſuch Words, 


things that really exiſt? And why intel- 
2- eible and conſiſtent Ideas ſhould not be ca- 


erſtood Diffcultys that cannot be perfettly 


all that exiſts in the Being our Idea refers x 
to. And what then? How does it follow 


deas, and Difficultys that ariſe from the 


e 
clear d, to ſignify Contradictions and Abſurdi. 
tys, I did not depart from that Fairneſs for 
which, Mr. Clark ſays, my former Papers 


Wo without ſome hopes, that Mr. Clerk may 
i  CcontradiQt himſelf once more in my favour, 
= fince in this Third Defence he is pleas'd to 


contradict what he ſaid in his Second De- 
2d Def. fence, for he there accus d me of Unfairneſs, i 


. 3 and now acquits me of it. 


I proceed now to the Qu 
the Poſſibility of Matter's being conſcious : 
** and as I have ſhow'd that finite Extenſion 


in an Immaterial Being implys DiviſibjJity 


as well as in a material Being, and Con¹ 
ſequently, according to Mr. Clark, muſt 
be a Subject equally incapable of thinking 


with material Being; ſo I ſhall ende 
vour to reconcile Mr. Clark to himſelf, by 
ſhowing, that his Ar 
the Diviſibility (or 


3d Def. Argument is as follows: That «ll the Qua- 
p- 4. 


ther, ; 
1. Real 


 diftintth 


were juſtly commended. And I am not | f 


eſtion concerning 


ent drawn from Wl 
hich is all one the Ex- 
tenſion) of Matter, is inconcluſive; His 


Wer litys or Powers which either are in Matter, 
i whether they be known or unknown, or are 
| vulgarly aferiÞd to it, muſt of Neceſſity be ei. 


Qualitys truly and properly in- 
hering in the Subject to which they r e, 3 
ſuch as Magnitude and Motion in Matter. | 
Theſe, ſays he, are always the Sums or Aggre- 
e 


(17) 
diſtind y in the ſeveral parts of the material 
Subject. And could Conſciouſneſs in_ like Def. 
nanuner be 4 Quality really inherent in a Syſtem® ®* 
W of Matter; it muſt likewiſe be the Sum and 
= Reſult of the Conſciouſneſſes of the ſeveral 
Parts : and ſo there would be as many diſtinct 
C T es as there are Particles of Matter : 
of which the * conſiſts. . | 
0.2. — itys not really inhering in the zd Def. 
jet to which they are uſually aſcrib'd, but! * 
eing indeed Modes exgyted and reſiding in ſome 
other Subject: ſuch as are Colours, Sounds, 
and all thoſe which are commonly ſenſible Qua- 
Litys of Matter. Theſe do not exiſt at all in 
bat Subject io which they are uſually aſcrib'd, 
at in ſome other Subject. And this alſo not 
being applicable to thinking, tis manifeſt there- 
Lore, that thinking cannot be a Power or Qua- 
= /ity of this kind in a material Subject, 
= Or, 3. Sach Qualitys as Magnetiſm, Elec- 
ricity, Attraction, Reflexibility, Refrangibi- 
is ich, and the like. Theſe have no real Exiſ- 
ence by way of proper inhering in any Subject; 
ich likewiſe ſince it cannot be ſaid of Con- 
| 2x5 4 neſs, lis manifeſt, that Conſciouſpeſs can- 
e. not be a Power or Quality in a material Syſtem 
of this kind neither. „ 
- In anſwer to which Argument, the Sub- 
ſtance of one Objection that I urg'd was, 
that his Enumeration was impęrfect, be- 
„ cauſe he omitted the Conſideration of the 
MNades of thoſe kinds of Powers mention d 
in the firſt * his Diviſion; 2 
| | 5 


(15 ) 

that Conſciouſneſs being according to me a 
Mode of one of thoſe kinds of Powers, it is 
impoſſible his Argument ſhould. conclude 'Y 
againſt Conſciouſneſſes inhering in a Syſtem Y 
of Matter, when that Quality that agrees 
with Conſciouſneſs is not nam'd in his Enu- 
meration. As for inſtance, Conſciouſneſs i 
being with me a Power or Quality in Matter 
anſwering! to a Mode of Motion dad Fi- 
gure, ſuch as the peculiar Motion of a 5 ti 
Clock, or Roundneſs, dne Conſideration of | 4 © 
Conſciouſneſs, as ſuch a Quality or Power, ¶ di 
ſhows, that his Argument is perfectly fo- th 
reign to the Queſtion. For if 3 pa 
neſs be conſider'd like Roundneſs or any 

other Mode of Figure, or like a Mode of 
Motion in an Animal or Clock, it is mani- Wt 
teſt, 1/}, that it has a real and proper Inhe? | . 
rence, and is not an Effect reſiding in no Sub- Ma: 
ſtance at all, and conſequently anſwers not * pe 
Magnetiſm, EleFricity, &c. 2aly. That it I 2 
has a real Inherence in the Subject of which Myr 
it is ſaid to be a Quality, and conſequently WIRD 
anſwers not to Colour and Sound, which i 

exiſt not in the Subſtance to which they are 
aſcrib'd. And 340). That as it inheres tru- at 
ly and properly in Matter, fo it is not off 
the ſame Extent, nor does it anſwer to WF 
Figure, Magnitude, and Motion. For. 
Roundneſg inheres in a Syſtem of Matter, 
without being the Sum of the Roundneſſes 3 - 
of the Parts. And the like may be ſaid of u 
the peculiar and individual Modes of Mo- W*#! 

tion 


A 
tion in a Clock, or an Animal, that they 
inhere not diſtinctly in each of the diſtinct 
parts. I did not take upon me to deter- 
mine of what kind of Power Thinking or 
Conſciouſneſs was a Mode; but for greater 
Clearneſs in arguing, I did take the Liberty 
to ſpeak of it as a Mode of Motion. Now 
if it be conſider'd as a Mode of Motion, 


” 


What is, if it conſiſts of ten thouſand diſ- 


y 
* 


* 
1 


inc Motions, it is as impoſſible that whole 


TW Conſciouſneſs ſhould exiſt in each of the 
= diſtin&t parts of a Syſtem of Matter, as 
that whole Roundneſs ſhould exiſt in each 
part of a Circle, or that the individual Mo- 
ny ion of an Animal or Clock ſhould exiſt in 


of ach of their diſtin parts. Wherefore 


nt- tt is evident, that the Strength of his Argu- 
ment) lies in conſidering Conſciouſneſs as 
ſtanding for an Idea inconſiſtent with its 
wt Þcing a Power of Matter, that follows from 
it e Diviſion or Compoſition of Matter, as he 
ch 
tly Doadwell: and therefore his Demonſtration 
ich as granted by me, as not affecting the 
are ueſtion he propos d to prove, ſince it re- 
ated ſolely to a Chimera * or Idea, that 
Ihe was pleas'd to ſuppoſe, without any 


1 
* 2 
"7 

a 
2 

5; 


ter, . 7f the Reader could doubt of my meaning in p. 60. of 
ſſes Mp Refleftions, he may conſider what 1 ſay here «s the Expli- 
| of ation of it; and then he will ſee, that what Mr. Clark ad- 
OL ances in p. 30. and ſome following Pages, needs no parti- 
o- lar anner. RE I 
100 


e ground, 


0 


ropos'd to conſider it in his Letter to Mr. p. ,. 


ef. 
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lowꝰd Conſciouſneſs to conſiſt, of Powers f 
42. D. 
, 12. 


W 


—— — — ——— A 2•k„õm te we. — PG * * 


. ( 
ground, I was oblig'd to rank Conſciouſ- 
neſs under. : = 

Mr. Clark, to ſhow that his Argument 
is concluſive againſt the Poſſibility of Mat- 
ter's thinking, lays down this Propoſition | 
as what he propoſes to explain and vindi- 
cate; That it is abſolutely impoſſible, and an 
evident C r that any real Qaality 


"20 
7 
74 3 


. 


ſhould truly and properly inhere in a Syſtem f 
Matter, without being the Sum or Aggregate of 


1 


a Number of Powers and Qualitys reſiding diſ- 8 


5 


i 


tiny in the ſeveral parts of the Syſtem, and 9 


being always of the ſame kind with the whole 
that reſults from them. 1 
In anſwer to this T humbly conceive, 
that Mr. C/ark ought to have laid down a le 
Concluſion clearly contradictory to me, i 
and not have expreſs'd himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that I can agree to what he ſays, 1 
conſiſtently with maintaining the Force of 7 
my Objection. As for inſtance, I do allow, 
that no Quality can reſide in a Syſtem of 


Matter, but what uſt be always in a certain 1 
ſenſe of the ſame kind with the whole that re- 
ſults from the parts. For when Roundneſs if 
or any other individual Figure inheres in a 
Syſtem of Matter, the parts muſt be fo far 
of the fame kind, as to have a Tendency 
to that individual Figure of which they are 
a part. And in that ſenſe I have always al- 


the ſame kind; for if Conſciouſneſs inheres if © 
in a Sy ſtem of Matter, it mult | 


1 : 7 


be allow*d, that the diſtinct Beings in that 
W Syſtem contribute towards thinking, as the 


pieces of a Circle do towards a Circle, or as - 
all the parts of a Sy ſtem of matter contribute 
towards the Syſtem : unleſs a Man will fay, 


that Conſciouſneſs inheres in a diviſible Sub- 
W ſtance, and does not inhere in it at the ſame 
time. Wherefore his Propoſition to be vin- 
icated is obſcure; and I deſire the Reader 
to obſerve, that no Propoſition can be truly 
WF contradictory to what 1 affirm, unleſs it at- 


firms that every Quality that inheres in a 


Jyſtem of Matter, muſt inhere wholly in 


each part of it; that is, that in a round Fi- 


> gure every Particle muſt be round: for un- 
ieſs he affirms and proves that which is 
ſo manifeſtly againſt Experience, he will 
never contradict me, or be able to ſhow, 
that Conſciouſneſs muſt neceffarily (if it 
iaheres in a Syſtem of Matter) conſiſt of 
I ſeveral diſtinct Conſciouſneſles, 


To vindicate his Concluſion, Mr. Clark zd pe 


8 premiſes a Diſcourſe of the various uſe off. 11. 
8 the Terms Powers of the ſame kind; to 
which, that I may not diſoblige him by 
taking no notice of it, I anſwer, that when 
Terms are defin'd, and Inſtances agreeing to 
thoſe Definitions given, whereby all Doubt- 


fulneſs about one another's meaning is in 
the moſt effectual manner excluded, I can- 


not ſee of what uſe it is to enumerate the 
various Senſes that Logicians give to the 


ſame Terms, eſpecially ſince I have the 
Authority of the Schools (as Mr. Clark re- 
£ B 3 Preſents 
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preſents them) 


a Syſtem of Matter without being the Sum of ; 


(22) 


for my uſe of thoſe Terms: 


tho had I underſtood them in a ſenſe not to in 
be juſtify*d from their Authority, my miſ- Wm: 


take had only been in the meaning of two 
or three Engliſh Words, which was a matter 
of no great conſequence when the Words 
were defin'd. Wherefore I proceed to the 
Detence of his Argument. N 
He ſays, Whew he affirms, that Roandneſs Wi 
or Globoſity muſt needs be the Sum of Qualitys 
of the ſame kind; he does not mean that Glo- 
boſity is made up of Globoſitys, but that 4 
whole round Figure muſt neceſſarily be made up 
of pieces of Roaunaneſs, which are all of the 


ſame kind with Roundneſs. For nothing that Yi 


is woid of Figure can be part of any Figure Bi 
whatſoever ; nor any thing that is void of Cur- 
vit in particular, be part of a round CircumO i 


ference; nor any thing that is void of that 


particalar degree of Curvity which makes a 
Circle of a certain:determinate Diameter, be 

part of the Circumference of that Circle. 

And to prove that Roundneſs conſiſts of x 
pieces of Roundneſs or Powers of the ſame i 
kind, in that ſenſe with Roundneſs, he ſpends 
near twenty Pages. All which, for ought iſ 
I know, may be a Vindication of the Con- 
cluſion he laid down, and that I cited, 
but concerns not his Argument in the leaſt. 
For what Mr. Clark endeavor'd to prove a- 
gainſt thoſe who judg'd it poſſible for Matter 
to think, was, that no Power could inhere in 


Powers of the ſame kind; and conſequently 
that 


(23) 
that if Thinking or Conſciouſneſs did inhere 


IS: 

to in a Syſtem of Matter, there muſt be as 
if- WF many diftin& Conſciouſneſſes as there are 
wo parts in that Syſtem. And to ſhow how 
ter WF inconcluſive that was, I produc'd Round- 
ds neſs (and I might have produc'd almoſt all 


che Modes of Motion and Figure that can 
= exiſt) as an Inſtance that a Power might 


eſs inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, without be- 
6 ) ing the Sum of Powers of the ſame kind: 
40- that is, that Roundneſs might inhere in a 


yſtem of Matter, without making as ma- 
ny diſtinct Roundneſſes as there are parts in 
that Syſtem; and conſequently, that Con- 
Nfeiouſneſs, if it inher'd in a Syſtem of Mat- 
rer in like manner with Roundneſs, cou'd 
not conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the 
parts. Now how does it follow, That if 
= Conſciouſneſs inheres in a Syſtem of Matter, 
RR muſt conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the 
arts, or in that ſenſe of Powers of the ſame 
Lind; becauſe in another ſenſe, Roundneſs, 
8X which I made parallel to Conſciouſneſs, con- 
ſiſts of Powers of the ſame kind, viz, of 
Faures and Curvitys ? for it is readily al- 
Xx low'd by me that Roundneſs conſiſts of pie- 
ces of Roundneſs, which by being all Fi- 
gures are of the ſame kind with Round- 
neſs, conſider'd as a Figure; and by being 
little Curves or Arches, are likewiſe of the 
3X {ame kind with Roundneſs, conſider'd as 
a Curve: And in that ſenſe I allow Con- 
ſciouſneſs to conſiſt of Powers of the ſame 
. kind; 
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( 24 ) 
kind; for that, according to me, conſiſts of 
Parts which have a tendency to Thinking 
or Conſciouſneſs, as Roundneſs does of Mor. 
Parts that have a tendency to Roundneſs. 
And yet for all that, neither Roundneſs nor | 
Conſciouſneſs conſiſt of Powers of the ſame Wn 
kind in the ſenſe of Mr. Clark's Argument: 
For unleſs in a round Figure, each part muſt 
be wholly round; and in a conſcious Syſtem 
of Matter, each part muſt be wholly con- 
ſcious, and in that ſenſe conſiſt of Powers of 
the [ame kind; not one Step can be taken in 
Defence of Mr. Clark's Argument: Nay, 
what he has advanc'd is ſo far from defen- 
ding it, that it evidently demonſtrates the 
Falſhood of it. For if Roundneſs does 
conſiſt of Parts, none of which can poſſibly 
be round (as Mr. Clark evidently ſhows 1 2 
muſt, by proving that Roundneſs muſt 
conſiſt only of pieces of Roundneſs) and 
that are only Powers of the ſame kind 
with Roundneſs, by being all Figures, and 
by conſiſting of Parts that have a nearer 
affinity to Roundneſs than ſtrait Lines ; 


it is a Demonſtration that there may be 
Powers in Matter, which are not the Sums 


of Powers of the ſame kind, in that ſenſe 
which ſhows the Inconcluſiveneſs of his 
Argument. For when it is prov'd, that 
Roundneſs conſiſts of Parts, none of which 
can poſſibly be round, there is a full and 
perfect Inſtance to ſhow, that Conſciouſ- 
neſs may inhere in a Syſtem of 5 3 
Ze | wit 


— 


- . } 


. CT © We 
of Wkyithout Mch of the Parts being diſtinctly 
ing Nonſcious. So that as far as I can ſee, the 

of L orce of Mr. Clark's Defence lyes in under- 
eſs. tanding the Terms, Powers of the ſame kind, 
Jn a different ſenſe from what he did at firſt, 


me ind in a ſenſe that evidently ſhows his Ar- 
nt: MSument has no force. However, he is ca- 
uſt able of making the ſame Coneluſion in 
em 1 yords, that he did at firſt, viz. That no 
on- over can inhere in a Syſtem of Matter, 
s of Without being the ſum of Powers of the ſame 
1 10 ind; and that, I will allow him, is artful 
ay, nough to impoſe on Readers that are wil- 
en- 


Woe to be ſatisfy'd, on his fide of the Que- 
ion. ö „ 1 
But let us ſee, how he applys all that he 
ys, for twenty Pages together, to prove 
Noundneſs muſt conſiſt of Powers of the ſame 
nd (in the ſenſe he now contends for, and 


2M 


and YZ hat I allow to be true) to the Queſtion, 
ind at if Conſciouſneſs does inhere in a Syſtems 
and Matter, it muſt conſiſt of the diſtintt Cou- 

arer Wi iouſneſſes of the Parts, £ 

nes; I can find nothing to that Queſtion, but 

be Mn theſe words; That the individual Round- zd Def. 
ums % of 4 Globe is not made up of 4 number l. 23: 
enſe the like whole Roundneſſes, (and I add, 

his or is it made up of any number of Round- 

that ¶yeſſes or any round Parts at all) but yet muſt 


Needs be made ap of ſuch Figures as are Parts 


73 5 Hy 
a by 


and pf Ronndneſs, nay Parts indu'd with that 
ouſ- Pp -r ticular numerical degree of Roundneſs; and 


Carnot be made up of ſtrait Lines, nor of any 
= Figares 


(26) 


Figures which are not Pieces end 1. that hoy 
particular degree of Roundneſs. So that anti: 
individual Conſciouſneſs (ſuppoſing it to inhere Se 11 
in a Syſtem of Matter) muſt be made up, tho lit 
not of the very ſame Conſciouſueſſes, yet fer 
ſuch Powers as are of the very ſame kind with; m 
that numerical Conſciouſneſs, as the Arches of ob 
4 Circle are of the ſame kind with the whole a: 
Circamference—T hat is, It muſt be made 

up of different Conſciouſueſſes indeed, but ſtill 2 L 


1 U 
5 2 


Conſciouſneſſes only. All which, I humbly 
1 


2 


conceive, amounts to thus much, That tho 
Roundneſs conſiſts of Parts or Pieces off 
 Roundneſs (none of which can poſſibly bei 
round) yet, if Conſciouſneſs inheres in al 
Syſtem of Matter, in like manner with 
Roundneſs (that is, conſiſts of Parts, none 
of which can poſſibly be conſcious) theve ae 
muſt be as many diſtin& Conſciouſneſſes as Me: 
there are Parts; which is in effect to ſay, Wii 
If Conſciouſneſs inheres in like manner in Me 
a Syſtem of Matter with Roundneſs, it Hur 
inheres in a different manner from Round - 
neſs: Or in other words; if Conſciouſneſs 
by inhering in a Syſtem of Matter does not 
conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts, 
it does conſiſt of the Conſciouſneſſes of the 
nn | - 
This is the ſtreſs of his Demonſtration, 
which I think I may ſubmit to the intelli- 
gent Reader, without any Reply, 1//. Be- 
cauſe it viſibly confutes it ſelf; and 2d). 
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Becauſe on this Occafion, I have a * to lf 
i 1 


(27) 
ow my Complaiſance to Mr. Clark, in 
a Wctiog him have the Satisfaction to ſee his 
here Me monſtration ſtand in its full force, with- 
tho it any attack from me: for when I con- 
er, that it can deceive no Reader but 
vith M mſelf, and that by a Citation from Mr. 
's of MWobbes in his Title Page, he is of Opinion, 
hol: at Arguments ſeldom work on Men of Wit 
ade i Learning, when they have once engag'd 
[fill 8 [elves in à contrary Opinion; I think it 
bly ould be a piece of ill Nature to diſturb 
tho particular Satisfaction, in the force of 

3 olds Argument. „ . 
be But there is one thing more, of which I 
in a ok it neceſſary to inform the Reader, 
vith ch relation to my Inſtance of Roundneſs, 
zone d that is, That 1 made uſe of it to no 
heve ier Purpoſe, than to give the Reader an 
s as ea, how Conſciouſneſs might inhere in a 
ſtem of Matter, without conſiſting of 


Hat 
.aN 


ſay, 
r ine Conſciouſneſſes of the Parts; and that 
„ it Myrpoſe I think it fully anſwers. But 
ind-hether in other reſpects Conſciouſneſs 
neſs wers to Roundneſs, concerns not me: 
ay, I profeſs that I think, it differs from 
oundneſs, and all other Modes of Figure, 
the many reſpects; and therefore I am not 
iwerable for any Diſagreement between 
ion, WM oundneſs and Conſciouſneſs, provided 
elli- Mey agree in conſiſting of Parts, none of 
IF Þich are diſtinctly round or diſtinctly con- 
ious. | 1 


1 


-—. 


Ach. p.15. gible, I did ſuppoſe Conſciouſneſs (of whoſe 


being really a Mode of Motion; tho he might 


(23) ; 

T did urge ſeveral other Inſtances of 
Modes to my purpoſe (for indeed almoſt e- 
very Mode in Matter is to my purpoſe) but 
J chuſe rather to remit their Defence to the 
Conſideration of the Reader, who may, 
from the Principles already advanc'd, eaſily 
ſolve Mr. Clark's Objections, than ſpend 
more words to ſhow the Inconcluſiveneſs i 
of his Argument, when I think enough has 
been ſaid already. 8 

Wherefore I proceed to the Conſideration 
of the remaining Parts of Mr. Clark's De- 

nc. | 

l That I might let the Reader more clearly 
into the force of my Objection to Mr. Clark's 
Argument, and make my ſelf more intelli- 


Nature I was ignorant) to be a Mode of Mo- tt 
tion, and not a Mode of ſome unknown Power ; Mlig: 
and the rather becauſe, I thought, I had to 
do with 4 Gentleman, that underſtood the 
Rules of arguing too well, to impute that to 
me as my Opinion, which J only took the Li- 
berty to appeſe But Mr. Clark not taking 
to himſelf my Character of an ingenuous 
Adverſary, will make me accountable for 


the Abſurdity of the Notion of Thinking*s 


as well have made me accountable for the 
Abſaurdity of the Notion of Thinking's be- 
ing really a Mode of Figure, becaufe 1 
likened Thinking to Roundneſs, as much as 
I did toa Mode of Motion : but without 
| any 


* 


1 ( 29) | ; 
any deſign by either, to aſſert it as my Opi- 
— — Thinking was either a — 
Motion, or a Mode of Eigure; having no 
Deſign then to inquire into the Nature of 
Thinking. Wherefore Pm concern'd to 
vindicate my Sappoſition, no farther than 
the Nature of my Objection requir'd, which 
Vas only to aſſign ſuch an Inſtance of a 
5 WPower in Matter, that did not conſiſt of 
rowers of the ſame kind, in ſuch a Senſe 
as deſtroy'd the force of Mr. Clark's Argu- 
ment. And therefore ſhould the Abſurdity 
of the Notion of Thinking's being really a 
Mode of Motion be prov'd; yet the Ab- 
ſurdity of my Suppoſition would not in the 
leaſt be prov'd. I uſe the Suppoſition of 
\ Thinking's being a Mode of Motion to no 
cher end, but to expreſs my meaning intel- 
Mligibly, how Thinking may inhere in a Sy- 
ſtem of Matter, without being the ſum of 
the diſtinct Thinkings of the Parts; and if 
my Suppoſition ſerves that purpoſe, it is no- 
- thing to me, let the Abſurdity of ſuppo- 
ſing Thinking to be really a Mode of Mo- 
tion, be as great as he pleaſes. Therefore 
when Mr. Clark propoſes to prove againſt 
me, by the Argaments contain'd between 
p. 38, and p. 54. the Abſurdity of ſuppoſing p. 39. 
Conſciouſneſs to be a Mode of Motion (mean- | 
ing the Suppoſition that Conſciouſneſs is re- 
ally « Mode of Motion) he changes the Que- 
{tion in diſpute, under an appearance: in 
words of confuting my Suppoſition ; Where- * 
| as 


(39) 
as my Suppoſition is no more touch'd on, in MWheca1 
thoſe Arguments, than the moſt foreign ¶ fore 
Queſtion in the World. However, that Mr, and 
Clark may be kept a little more in Coun- Nrann 
tenance for his Labours nere, than for the Nit re 
Pains he has taken about Roundneſs, I will ¶ imp 
ſo far tranſgreſs the Rules of Diſpute, as to {Whino! 
conſider, whether he proves a Propoſition WW m 
that was not in debate between us: and I Hin 
hope the Reader will be pleas'd to excuſe s. 

me, for the Breach of the Rules of Diſpu- Mun 
tation, for the ſake of my Complaiſance ion 
to Mr. Clark. The Method I ſhall take, ¶ ten 
ſhall be briefly to enquire into the Nature of Wpthe 
Thinking, and then into the force of Mr. WAfe: 
Clark's Arguments, to prove Thinking can» 

not be a Mode of Motion. LY 
1. As to the Nature of Thinking, I C- 

ſerve, that Thinking is an Action that be. 

gins not in us, till we are operated on by 
external material Objects, that act on us ¶ me 
Motion and Contact; no more than a MIO 
Windmill begins to go till the A ir or ſome Mart 
other Body ftrikes againſt the Sails. For Wi 
we having no ObjeQs or Ideas to think up- 
on, but what are ultimately founded on and MOpe 
reſolv'd into the ſimple Ideas of Sez/ation 
and Reflection (by the firſt of which we 
have all our Ideas. of ſenfible Qualitys in 
Bodys external to us, and by the latter all Do 
our Ideas of Thinking, and its Modes, 
viz, doubting, willing, knowing, Cc.) 1 
cannot think firſt on the Ideas of 2 0 
ä S 


(31) 


in Wecauſe we muſt think upon ſomething be- 
pn fore we can reflect or think upon Thinking 
ir, and its Modes; and fince that ſomething 
n- cannot be Thinking or any of its Modes, 
he t remains that we muſt firſt think on the 
ill imple Ideas of Senſation. And if we firſt 


to Mhiok on the ſimple Ideas of Senfation, it 
on matter of fact, that we do not begin to 
| I Wink upon them till Bodys operate upon 
iſe ſs. And this is an evident Agreement. of 
u- Human Thinking with a Power or Affec- 
ce ion of Matter, which ever / owes its Exi- 
ce, tence to the Motion or Operation of ſome 
other Body. What is Fire but a Power or 
Affection of Matter, beginning in Matter 
perfectly free from that peculiar Mode of 
otion, till by the Application of Matter 
Wn*Motion it is produc'd? And what are 
ther Powers or Affections of Matter, ſuch 
bitter, ſweet, ſour, ſoft, hard, cold, all 


us mells, Tafts, Sounds, &c. but peculiac 
a Modes of Motion or Figure, that begin in 


articular Syſtems of Matter, upon the Ac- 
ion of other Matter upon them? : 

Did we perceive Ideas antecedent to the 
Operation of Matter on our Senſes, there 


on ight be ſome Colour to ſuppoſe Human 
ve Thinking not a Power or Affection of Mat- 


er (ſince Matter cannot be.conceriv'd from 


all No Action, or Reſt, to begin an Action) bur 
88, hinking following the Motion of Matter 
.) n our Senſes, we have juſt as much reaſon. 
n, o conclude, that it is a Power or Affection 


. of 


(32) 
of Matter occaſion'd by the Action of 
Matter, as we have to ſay, that Fire is a 
Power or Affection of Matter, when it is 
produc'd by the rubbing of a Wheel and its 
Axle-Tree. And I ſee not why it is not as 
neceſſary to introduce the Hypotheſis of an 
Immaterial Being into every material Sub- 
je, to account for its wonderful Opera- 
tions, as for the Operations of Man or 
Beaſt. I doubt not, but that it is very n 
poſſible to be part of the Religion of the 
moſt learned Country in Europe (if we can 
form any Judgment what they may believe 
from what they do believe) to believe, 
that Repetitions of Words in Eccho's are 
perform'd by an intelligent or immaterial 
Being that mocks us, according to Ovid's 
Deſcription of her, as a real Being: &@ 


Quæ nec reticere loquenti, My 
Nec prior ipſa loqui didicit, reſonabilis Eccho. 8 
Corpus adhuc Eccho, non vox erat: & tamen 
uſam | > 
Garrula non alium, quam nunc habet, oris ha- 
bebat; 1 OY 
Readere de multis ut verba noviſſima poſſet. 
| | in fine loquenai 
Ingeminat voces; auditaq; verba reportat. 


And then we fhould ſee as many learned 
Treatiſes, to ſhow the Inconſiſtency of ſuch 
a regular Repetition of articulate Sounds 
in any Being but an immaterial Bein 

E e 
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(which is ſuppos'd only to have Memory 
2 and Reflection) as Tertullian's, and ſome 
is other antient Fathers are to prove the Soul 
its material; and as any of the Moderns are 
as to prove the Soul immaterial. 


2. Human Thinking has Succeſſion and 
Parts, as all material Actions have; for 
W all our Thoughts ſucceed one another, 
can be ſuſpended in a Point, or conti- 
rv nu'd in like manner with a Mode of Mo- 

tion, and fo are as much diſtinguiſhable 
into Parts. Fo 


Doubting, Willing, Knowing, Pleaſure, 
Pain, &c. juſt as particular Powers of Mat- 
ter have their Modes. Sound (which in 
the Body to which it is attributed, is no- 
Nas but a Mode of Motion) has Modes 
of acute, grave, Cc. which with their ſe- 
veral Degrees, are capable of being vary'd 


_ dow, regular or irregular, according to the 

different Action of Matter; ſo the Soul 

thinks ſwiftly or un ir- 
| 


regularly, is drunk or ſober, has Pleaſure 
A or Pain, according to the difterent Motions 
„ produc'd in our Bodys. FP 
4. It is evident to me that God muſt 
| be an Immaterial Being, that is, a proper 
ned Immaterial Being, a Being without any of 
chill the Propertys of Matter, without Solidi- 
nds ty. Extenſion or Motion, and that exiſts 
15 in no place; and not a Being that 


has 


3. Thinking has its Modes, ſuch * 


„ i»finicam. And as Sounds are fwift or 


(44) 
has Extenſion (and confequently exifts in 
Place and has Parts) according to Mr. 
Clark's Idea of Immaterial Being. Now 
Thinking in God cannot be founded on any 
Objects acting upon him, nor can Think- 
ing in him be ſucceſſive or conſiſt of Parts; 
nor can his Thinking have any Modes, be- 
cauſe Modes of Thinking are diſtinct Acts 
of Thinking. But as his Eſſence is eternal 
and immutable, without any the leaſt Vari- 
ation or Alteration, ſo his Thinking is one 
numerical individual Act, comprehending all 
things and all the Poſſibilitys of things at 
one View; and is as fixt, and permanent 
and unvariable, and as much without Suc- 
ceſſion and Parts, as his Eſſence. So that if 
we can form any Judgment of the nature 
of Thinking in Man, from its perfect Con- 
formity with the Powers of Matter, and its 
intire and total Diſagreement with Think. Wh 
ing, in that only Immaterial Being which, 
we are ſatisfy d, exiſts; we may reaſonably llc 
conclude Human Thinking a Power or Af. 
fection of Matter. | ET 
If fit be ask'd, Of what kind of Pow- 
er in Matter, Thinking is a Mode? Is it 
a Mode of Motion, or a Mode of ſome 
unknown Power? To that I anſwer, That 
I pretend not to know that Secret, and 


therefore will only make theſe two Obſer- 
vations. 


1. That 


(35) 
1. That Mr. Clark allows Matter, or the 
Bodily Organs, to act upon the Soul, Now zd Def. 
Matter cannot aft upon an Immaterial Be- Ile. 
Jing by Motion, becauſe there can be no 
Contact between a material and immate- 


rial Being: Wherefore by Mr. Clark's own 
e- Frinciples, there muſt be a Power in Mat- 
is cc unknown to us, and of which we have 
al o Idea; and if there is a Power in Matter, 
i- f which we have no Idea, that Power in 


Natter may comprehend under it Think- 

ing and its Modes, as Figure does Round- 

* &c. and Motion the ſeveral Modes 
of Motion, and their Modes. 


c- WW 2. It is by many thought a Difficulty 
it ſto conceive, how by a mere Preference of 
re the Mind, we can cauſe our left Hand, 


ich was in motion, to be at reſt; and 


ts Pur right Hand, which was at reſt; to be 
k. in motion; and by a new Will, Choice or 


h, reference (call it as you pleaſe) to put the 


ly eſt Hand in motion, and the right Hand at 
f- Welt, and fo on, let our Wills vary and 


hange ever ſo often. But that Difficulty 
is intirely at an end; if Thinking in Man 
be nothing but a Mode of Motion, or 
Matter in motion: and it is then as 
onceivable, that Thinking ſhould pro- 
duce thoſe Motions, as that a Spring or 
Weight in a Clock ſhould make a Clock 
ſtrike or point to the Hour of the Day. 
But let us proceed to Mr. Clark's Ar- 
guments, to Prove, that Thinking _— 
3 | g 


DO 
be a Mode of Motion in Matter. 
His firſt Argument is, That Modes h 
Motion are nothing elſe but particular Mp. 
tions, and cannot contain any thing in their 
Idea, beyond the Genus of Motion, ——And 
he has as clear and diſtinct a Perception, that 
the Idea of Conſciouſneſs contains ſomething 


in it, beſides and beyond the Genus of Motion 
as he has, that it contains in it ſomething 


+ 


-1 
* 


5 * 
7. 
* 
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beyond the Genus of Figure —He has there 
fore exattly the ſame intuitive Certainty tha 
Conſciouſneſs cannot be a Mode of Motion; uf 
he has that any one thing in the World is no 


another, whoſe Idea is the remoteſt and moſ x 
different from it that can be imagin d. , ö 
To which I anſwer, That tho we hay 
an abſtract Idea of Motion, which as . 
ought, ſo I doubt not but it does compte 
hend under it all the Modes of Motion - , 
that ever did or can exiſt; yet L deny, that Mil 
we have an Idea of all the really exiſting uh 
much leſs of all the poſſibly exiſting Mode "2 


of Motion. We have Ideas of the more 
fimple Modes of Motion; ſuch as a cir: 
cular Motion, or Motion in a ſtrait line, 
But when the Motions are very complex, 
ſuch as the Mode of Motion in a Tree, by 
which Vegetation is perform'd ; and the 
Mode of Motion in a Man or Animal, by 
which Life and Senſation is continu'd : we 
have not a diſtinct Conception of them in 
our Minds. The only diſtin& Conception 
that we have of ſuch Modes 1s, that — 

ave 


ing 
mu 


% 


- (442 Wo 
ave in them the genus of Motion; and 
hat they have Succeſſion and Parts, and 
an be variouſly modify'd. Now as far 
as we know any thing of the nature of 
Thinking, by what we find and feel in our 
elves; That has likewiſe the genus of Mo- 
ion, by ariſing from Motion, by being 
ary'd by Motion, and by its producing 
„ther Motions diſtinct from it ſelf ; and has 
41, WW'kewiſe Succeſſion and Parts, and withal 
Wnnumerable Modifications. Wherefore 
ince no particular Idea of Human Conſci- 
duſneſs can be produc'd, beyond the genus 
of Motion; and that we have no particu- 
Jar Ideas of the more complex Modes of Mo- 
ion that exiſt : It is impoſſible for him to 
Dove or know, that one is not the other. 
Hor till he has a further Idea of the nature 
f Human Thinking, than what J have de- 
gcrib'd; and a particular diſtinct Idea of 
hat complex Mode of Motion, that exiſts 
In our Animal Spirits; he can no more 
„know, that one is not the other, than he 
can know, whether two things agree or 
differ from one another, that he has no 
Idea of at all. Indeed a Man may ſay, 
That a Wheel in Motion does not think, 
or that a circular Motion is not Thinking ; 
becauſe we ſee not any of the Effects of 
Thinking follow from a circular Motion; tho 
I doubt not, but (if the Effects of Think- 
ing follow*d from a circular Motion, as 
much as they do whenever that complex 
Oy © -. ns 


) 


Fe - 
4. 
ed, 
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Motion peculiar to the Body of a Man 
ex:{ts) that Mr. Clark would have recourſe 
to the Hypotheſis of Immaterial Being, and 
ſay, That Iinmaterial Beings were added 
to all Wheels, on the Production of every 
circular Motion. But it is not poſſible fer 
us, to ſay, that J hinking does not conſiſt 


in the peculiar Motion of the Spirits in the 


5 


* 


Brain, till we have a particular Idea of the 


Motion of thoſe Spirits, and an Idea of 


bes 

" EA 
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Thinking, as ſomething diftin& from ali 
Mode of Motion, or as diſtinct from aff 


Power or Affection of Matter; of none of 
Which has Mr. Clark given us any Ideas. 
2, J have bin the longer on this Argu- 
ment than was neceſſary, becauſe what 1 
have offer'd, will in a great meaſure ſerve 


to ſet this Queſtion in a true light; other-M 


\ 
9 


wiſe there needed nothing to be ſaid to an 


Argument which does only affirm the Que 


ſtion in debate, and which can ſignify no- 
thing to any body that wants Conviction: 


for as he only affirms, That he has an in- 
tuitive Certainty that Conſciouſneſs cannot be 
4 Mode of Motion; ſo a Man may affirm 
againſt him, that by a Survey of the na- 
ture of Human Thinking, and the different 
Effects of Motion, he knows or perceives 
that Human Thinking is a Mode of Mo» 
tion; and another may affirm with me, 
that he is ſo far ignorant of the nature of 
Human Thinking, as not to know, whe- 
ther it be a Mode of Motion or no. 12 

| three 


— 6 @ 


but peculiar Modes of Motion. 


7 Þ 
three prove alike, and have nothing elſe to 
do, but to ſubmit their ſeveral Affirma- 
tions to the Reader, but can never con- 


| vince one another. Mr. Clark has indeed 


affirm'd the Queſtion that he has brought 


into diſpute, in ſtronger Words than I have 
= produc'd from him, as That it is 4 greater 3d Def. 
Aſardiiy, and more ridiculous than ſome?- 4'- 


evidently falſe and ridiculous Propoſitions, 


WF which he is pleas'd to produce as Parallels to 
What he would make me affirm. But 


I humbly conceive, there is no more proof 
in ſuch Aſſertions, than in the moſt mo- 
deft and civil Affirmations. However, I 


| thought my ſelf oblig'd to do him the Ju- 


ſtice, to produce what he ſays, that it may 


1 P its Weight with the Reader ;. becauſe 
l ought to ſuppoſe he intended it for Argu- 


His ſecond Argument to prove, that 


: 3 | Thinking caunot be a Mode of Motion, is, 34 Def. 
Thinking was a Mode or Species of Motion,” 42. 


t would follow, that all Motion would be a 


| degree of Thinking. To Which, as well as 
to all that follows under this Head, I think 


it ſufficient to reply : That Matter is every 
where the ſame, and all alike ; but becomes 
Fire, or Water, or produces Smells, Taſts 
and Sounds, &c. according as it is diverſi- 


fy'd by Motion: and as it is ſuppos'd, that 


Motion can produce nothing but Motion, 
ſo theſe Differences in Matter are nothing 
Wherefore 
& 4 Ca if 


© HIM 
ENT”. 


if it be true, that Thinking is a Mode of 


Motion, as there are Modes of Motion; and 


r DE 
if it be proper to ſay, That every Motion 
is a Degree of Fire, a Degree of Water, a 
Degree of all the Modes of Smell, a De. 
gree of all the Modes of Sound, a Degree 
of Bitter, and a Degree of Sweet, a De- 
gree of Vegetation, and a Degree of Cor- 
ruption; I do in that ſenſe allow, that 
every Motion is a Degree of Thought; 


Motion, as Mr. Clark ſuppoſes it to be in 
this Argument. 3s 

His third Argument to prove, Thinking 
cannot be a Mode of Motion, is, That if 
Thinking was a Mode of Motion; then Mo- 
tion would be a more generical Power than 
Thinking. Whereas, On the contrary, ſays 
he, tis evident, that Thinking is a Powey, 
inſinitely more generical, than either Figure 
or Motion, or any other Power of Matter. 
There are as many Ideas of Figure, as there 
are Figures; and there are as many Ideas of 


as many Iaeas of other things, as there are 
other things in the World, that can be thought 
upon: And all theſe Ideas are Modes, and Sorts 
or Kinds of Thinking. 2 

1. When Motion is ſaid to be more gene- 
rical than any particular Species or Mode 


of Motion; and when Figure is ſaid to be al 
more penerical, than any particular Mode all 
of Figure: I take the meaning of it to be, (v 
that Figure and Motion are abſtract Ideas, ar 
which comprehend under them all the par- ti 


ticular 


r (41 ) 1 as Sd 
ticuar Modes of 9 75 and Motion, that 
cai poſſibly exiſt; ſo that wherever any 

rticular Figure or Motion exifts, it has a 


Conformity to our abſtract Ideas of Figure 
and Motion: Whereas a circular Motion 


and Squareneſs are abſtract Ideas, to which 


fonly a particular Mode of Motion and Fi- 


gure has a Conformity. So that Motion 
and Figure are call'd more generical than 
any particular Motion or Figure, becauſe 
their Ideas are contain'd under them. 

But when' Mr. Clark calls Thinking in 
Man 4 more generical Power than Motion 
and Figure, I am perfectly at a loſs what 
he means. Does he mean, that 'Think- 
ing is a Power, which does conſiſt both of 
Motions and Figures? If he does mean fo, 
(and I know not what other ſenſe, according 


to the meaning of the Terms more generical 


in this place, to underſtand him in) then 
if it be proper Language to call that an 
Individual Power, which conſiſts of all 
poſſible Motions, and all poſſible Eigures; 
What does Mr. Clark do, in affirming, 
Thinking to be more generical than Motion, 
but make Thinking a perfectly mate- 
rial Action? for unleſs it comprehends un- 
der it all poſſible Modes both of Figure 
and Motion, as Motion and Figure does 
all poſſible Modes of Motion and Figure, 
(which thereby become more generical than 
any particular Mode of Figure and Mo- 
tion) he uſes the Term Generical 1 = 

| enſe 


(42) AJ 
ſenſe in one place, and in another ſeiſę i 
another place. Wherefore it follows kgr 
this Argument, that either Thinking is, Hy 
conſiſting of Figures and Motions, a math 
rial Action; or elſe that he uſes the Term} 


generical fallaciouſly. CT 

Ik he uſes the Term generical in one and 
the ſame ſenſe in both places, and pretends 
þ follows from his Argument, that Think. 
ing muſt, by being more generical than 
Figure and Motion, conſiſt both of Fi. 
gures and Motions, and ſo cannot conſiſt 
of Motion alone; and would thereby de- 
ſtroy the Suppolition, that Thinking is « 
Mode of Motion: I anſwer, That when 
Thinking is ſuppos'd to be a Mode of Mo- 
tion in the Animal Spirits, the Figure and 
Structure of them, as well as the principal © 
Parts of a Man, are included, as neceſſary 
to conſtitute an Act of Thinking; for o- 
therwiſe, neither the Motion of Thinking, 
nor the various Motions in the Body of 
a Man could be perform'd; no more 
than the Mode of Motion, call'd Vegeta- 

tion, could be perform'd in an Oak, with- 
out ſuch an Organical Diſpoſition of Parts, 

as is peculiar to that kind of Tree call'd 
. Jo e, 

If he uſes the Term generical fallaciouſſy, 
and not in the ſame ſenſe that it is us'd, 
when Figure is ſaid to be more generical 


than Roundnels ; but for Thinking's con- 
taining in it Ideas, Ge. that is, for, being 
ot .- : more 


(43) 
more generical. than Motion and Figure, . be- 
cauſe we have Ideas of. Motion and Fi- 
gure: His Diſcourſe is not to the point, and 
e might as well have us'd any other Term 


ru in the World, as the Term Generical. For 


if he means, that the Objects of Thinkrng are 


nd more generical than Motion and Figure (as by za pet. 


d afficming, That Thinking contains in it ſelf „al. 
ah 1deas of all the Modes of Motion, and infi- 


4 ite other Ideas beſides; and by what he 
ſays in this Article, I am apt to think he 


- does) then what he ſays is not to the Que... 


ſtion in diſpute, which has no relation to 
the genericalueſs of the Objects on which 

we chin k, but to the genericalurſs of Think- 
ie n ee 1 28M 


r . F464, MN 
Indeed Mr. Clark does help himſelf out 


\ 


as well as he can, by ſay ing, That Ideas of 
Figure, &c. are Modes and Sorts or Kinds of 
18, 8 Thinking. But that, I conteive, is à clear 


W miſtake, and a confounding together the Fa- 


culty and the Object. I allow there can 


de no Thinking without an Idea or Object. 
nor can there be an Idea or Object without 
Thinking: for they are as relative Ideas as 
Father and Son, and muſt therefore ſubſiſt 
together; but yet Thinking, when Round- 
neſs is the Object, is no more the material 
| Idea we think on, nor that material Idea, 
Thinking, than the Idea of Father is the | 
_ of Son, or the Idea of Son the Idea of 

Father. "210127 112 $25 nana 6 


2. But 
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2. But let Thinking in Man be whatever 


Mr. Clark pleaſes ; let it be a Power in an 


extended Subſtance that, according to him, 


conſiſts but of one Figure and one Motion, 


and not of the Figures and Motions of the 
Parts, and that is indiviſible by the Power 


of God; tho one fide cannot but be diſtinct 
from the other ſide. Does not that extended i 
Being of Mr. Clark's, with one only Figure 


and one Motion, by means of that ſuppos'd 
Power, perceive the Ideas of Figures and 
Motions? And if one Power can perceive 
or have the Idea of another Power, as by 
Mr. Clark's own Suppoſition he muſt allow, 
I fee no more reaſon againſt making Fi- 
gures, Cc. the Objects of a Mode of Mo- 
tion, than againſt making them the Object 


ofbany other Power, that exiſts in a Sub- 


ject which has neither Modes of Motion, 
nor Modes of Figure contain d in it. 
3. It muſt be allow'd, that every di- 


ſtinct Thought is a particular Mode of 
Thinking; and ſo Thinking muſt in us 


have a great number of Modes; but yet 
for all that our Thoughts are finite and 
limited. And notwithſtanding Mr. Clark 
affirms, That Thinking in Man contains in 


it the Ideas of all the Modes of Figure, and 


the Ideas of all the Modes of Motion; yet 1 
take it to be matter of fact, that we com- 
prehend only the more ſimple Modes of 
Motion and Figure, And ſince our 
Thoughts are all limited, in point of _— 
5 , 
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ber, I ſee no reaſon from their Variety ne- 


5 | cefſarily to conclude that human Thinking 
cannot be a Mode of Motion. For if we con- 
„ WE der but the prodigious Variety of Sounds, 
„ which are calbd diſtin Modes of Sound, 
tit is as eaſy to conceive, that upon the ſup- 
position of Thinking being a Mode of Mo- 

tion, it ſhou'd have the ſeveral Modes that 
1 ue are conſcious it has, as that Sound ſhould 
1 bave all the diſtinet innumerable Modes 
I = which that has. | 0236, 7-52 5 ha TOA 

; His fourth Argument to prove Thinking 

0 cannot be a Mode of Motion, is a Citation 3d Def. 
/ from Mr. Locke's Eſſay of Human Vnder--P. 45, 46. 
7 ſtanding, which he cannot bat ſagpoſe IJ wii 
: give ſome Deference to. But ai ſhould * 
5 expect any Deference from me to any Mans 


Words, any further than they carry Evi- 
de—nce along with them, except thoſe of the 
inſpir'd Writers, is as ſurprizing to me as 
that Mr. Locke ſhould be made choice of as 
a2 proper Authority to ſubmit to. How- 
ever, ſince Mr. Clark is ſo far miſtaken in 
me as to think, I would pay any more De- 
ference to Mr. Locke than I do to him, Iwill 
on this occafion freely declare it to be my 
Opinion, that I look on it to be contrary to 
the Duty of a rational Agent to pay any man- 
of Deference in matters of Opinion or Specu- 
lation to any Man, or Number of Men what- 


ſoever; and that could J ſo far proſtitute my 
f Conſcience, as to ſubmit to any mere human 
N Authority, Mr. Locłe's would in all likeli- 
4 hood be the laft for my purpoſe, becauſe it 


wou'd 
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would be much more. for my Eaſe, if not 
my Profit, to ſubmit to the Deciſions and 
Determinations of thoſe Men that in every 
Country have worldly Preſerments to beſtow, 
than act the ſame low pars out of ſo poor a 
Proſpect as I muſt ſee would tollow from be- 
lieving in ſo rational an Author as Mr. Locke. 

As to the Paſſage it ſelf, I reter the Rea» 
der to it, who will ſee, that it is ſo far from 
having any relation to the Queſtion that el 
Mr. Clark has been pleas'd to ftart, whe- 
ther human Thinking be a Mode of Motion, 
that its whole deſign is to prove, that Think- 
ing in the Deity cannot depend on the Motion 
of the Parts of 4 Corporeal Syſtem, againſt 
ſuch ThaWas aflirm, that God is 4 certain 
Syſtem of Matter, and that Thinking is a certain 
Motion of the Parts of that Syſtem, And 
as the Queſtion is not the ſame, ſo ſome of 
the Conſequences that Mr. Locke draws 
from thoſe Principles, affect only that reallß 
abſurd Suppoſition of Thinkiog's being a 
Mode of! Motion in God. For if it be a 
juſt Inference, that all Thoughts muſt be una- 

/  woidably accidental and limited, that depend 

on Motion, as I think it is; it ſufficiently 
proves the Abſurdity of thoſe Theiſts that 

Mr. Locke argues againſt, but is no man- 

ner of Objection againſt thoſe imaginary 

People that maintain, Thinking in Man to 

be a Mode of Motion. | 
za Def. His fifth Argument, as far as I can un- 
derſtand it, is, That it is not ewig 

. 


B. 4. c. Io, 
S§. 17. 


I 

puiſh Motions and Figures into Modes or Spe- 
ies of Motion and Figure, and that a man 
may as well call a Hag iſin a Mode or Species 
of Motion, as call any particular Motion a 
Mode or Species of Motion. And for this he 
deals to the common Senſe of Mankind. This 
Argument has relation only to Propriety of 
anguage, and therefore I can only ſay this to 
: That I have diſtin& Ideas of ſeveral Mo- 
ons, and diſtinct Ideas of ſeveral Figures, 
Wvhereby I diſtinguiſh thoſe Motions and Fi- 
WPures from one another, as well as I can 
Figure from Motion: That ſome of theſe 
eculiar Motions and Figures have diſtinct 
Names given to them, and conſequently thoſe 


d kinds or ſorts) as any things elſe in the 
World. For what do we mean by a Kind or 


gormity to an abſtract Idea? So that if our 
bctract Idea of Roundneſs agrees to the 
Figure of any number of Beings, we do as 
Wneceſſarily call them all round, and reckon 

their Figure a ſort of Figures, as we do a 
ſegro of the Sort or Species of Men, by 
his anſwering or having a Conformity to 
dur abſtract Idea of Man, tho the term 
pecies or Sort may not perhaps be made uſe 
of in one caſe as it is in the other, But af- 
ter all, I cannot ſee what ground Mr. Clark 
has to conteſt this Language with me, who 


neee eee eee ere 
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rom one another. 


Notions and Figures are as much rank'd into 
inds and ſorts (tho they may be never 


Mort, but ſeveral Particulars having a Con- 


o much about Figures diſfering ſpecifically 3 2 5 
e 1 


(43) | 
Thus I have gone thro his Arguments to 
prove, that Thinking cannot be a Mode of 
Motion, and will conclude what I have to 
ſay on this head, with conſidering the Apo- 
logy he makes for my maintaining ſo ab- 
ſurd an Opinion, tho it be only an Opinion 
he puts upon me, as he did, that I main- 
See Reply tain'd Sweetneſs exiſted in a Roſe, in direct 
r. . defiance of my Words that were before 
him. He ſays, that in reviewing the Matter, 
he can hardly perſuade himſelf, hut that J 
have miſtaken my own Argument. And his 
3d Def, reaſon is, becauſe ſome ingenious Perſons 
b. 53 have undertaken to maintain, that God can 
male Matter think ; which it ſeems, tho a 
falſe and impoſſible Aſſertion, is not ſo extra- 
vagant an Abſurdity as mine: and therefore 
I preſume he thinks, I intended to folloyy, 
or ſhould have follow*d thoſe ingenious Per- 
ſons ; which is as much as to ſay, Iam more 
extravagãntly abſurd than others, there · 
fore I have miſtaken my own Argument, WM 
I may as well ſay, that Mr. Clark han vi 
miſtaken his own Argument, becauſe I | 
think him more miſtaken than Deſcartes, 
and ſome other ingenious Perſons, in mak: 
ing the Soul an extended Being, and yet in- 
diviſible by the Power of God. Have not 
Mr. Clark, and I, and every Man elſe, a li- 
berty to judg and argue for our ſelves? And 
tho it be very poſſible for us all to argue 
a in ſuch a manner as will ſeem extravagant) 
_ *"*-abſard to ſome Men or other, yet I humbly 
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conceive, that we. ought not; from thence - 


[to 

of to be charg'd wich miſtaking our own Ar. J 
to WF guments. When a Papilt argues tor Tran * 7 
wy ſubſtantiation, I cannot ſee, how he Fan be © 1 
1b. N charg'd with. miſtaking bu own Argumem; © y 
on becauſe ſome. ingenious Divines of the _ 


| Church of Enfland contend only, for a 5 N 1 
real Preſence, If we look into the World, - 1 
s there not evident proof, that Men pro- 


er, ding Learning are capable of believing bes 
+ I Wand defending -any. Abſurdity in -Dature? | ok 
his Nay, ate not almoſt, all the 2xtravs =_ -.... 
Opinions that abound in the World, chic i FR WY Y 594 
can confia'd. to thoſe that Folate Philoſophy 

0 a and Learning? For as % Creature is 


ſabjett to the Privilege of. ME bat hs = 
only; ſo the common People, by their Ink 
Cp | for Speculation, can enter nofar- 
er_1nto the particular Speculations of their 
Country, than like the common Sbldiers of + 
zo Army, by ſhowing their Courage and 
= Warmth for they know not mat, Indeed * 
we have. had the Happ ineſfyi Emclaitl, to 
have ſuch rational Parliamegts and Conva- 


- "ha 5 


e cations, that haye' eſtabliſh'd nothing but > 4 
k- Truth: Yet an Engliſhman, is thereby no 4 
in more privileg'd from maintaining and be- 

ti lieving any, the moſt: extravagant Abſurdi- 

li. ty, than a lag born in Turey, France, or 

od Spain; aud that With the ſame degree - 


"ue 


Honeſty and Sincerity. Had. 1 contradic- 


th ted my felf, I might. be. ſaid to have u-. 1 
Me. * own A as Mr. Clark nr, 
Ve, 3 3 D RS 8 NF” _ 


, 7 2 ws. 
juſtly be ſaid to have done, in making An 
extended Being, as ſuch, diviſible and indi- 
viſible at the ſame time. But to ſay 1 have 
miſtaken my own Argument, becauſe l 
exceed another in Abſurdity, is ſuch a M. 
ſtake, and argues ſo little inſight into the 
| Nature of Man (ſo prone to Error and 
Abſurdity) that I know not under what | 
Rind or Species of Miſtakes to put it. 
To prove the impoſſibility of Marterk FG 
Thinking, Mr. Clark urg'd another Argu- 
ad Def. Ment, viz, That it is abſurd to annex Con- 
7. 13. ſciouſneſs to ſo flux a Subſtance, as the Brain 
3d Def. or Spirits: becauſe if fa 4 Subſtance \coult 
J. 62. be the Seat of that Conſciouſneſs, by which a 
Man not only remembers things done mum 
Tears ſince; but alſo is conſcious, ' that ht 
himſelf, the ſame individual Being, "was ty Wii 
Doer of them; it would follow, that Conſci- er 
onſneſs could” be transfer'd from” one Subject ns 
to another; that is, that a Quality could Jab. 5 
fi 74 without inhering in any Subject at all.. 
ar 18 which Argument I anſwer'd, That 
53, 28, 29. no Man has the fame numerical Conſciouſ- 
neſs to day that he had yeſterday: the Con- 
ſciouſneſs he has to day, 1s a diſtiact nume- 
rical Act from all paſt Conſciouſneſſes; and 
| can be no more the ſame numerical indivi- 
Wy dual Conſciouſneſs with any of thoſe paſt 
4 Conſciouſneſſes, than the Motion of a Sy- 
Wh ſtem of Matter to day, can be the numer) 
cal individual 2 it _ er pak 11 


4 
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That we are not conſcious, that we con- 


— 


remember a great many things, done in the 
ormer part of our Lives, which yet we as 
ertainly did, as ever we did any of thoſe 
hings that we are conſcious we did. That 
e do by degrees forget things-partially, 
hich we do not fevive by frequent recol- 
ion: And that in order to retain the Me- 
ory or. Conſciouſneſs of a paſt Action, it 
neceſſary to revive the Idea of it, before 
any conſiderable Flux of Particles: and by 


= 


ory or Conſciouſneſs of having done that 
Action (tho the Brain or Spirits be not 
compos'd of the ſame numerical Particles) 
| we had the d y after we did the Action; 
a pr as we have of a Triangle, or any other 


ad if there is every now and then a re- 
ollection of a paſt Action, a Man may 
de conſeious of things done by him, tho 
e has not one Particle of Matter, the ſame 
that he had at the doing of thoſe things, 
without Conſcionſaeſſes being transfer d from 
one Subject to another, in any abſurd ſenſe 
of thoſe words. And nothing can better 
account for a total forgetfulneſs: of ſome 
things, and partial forgetſulneſs of others, 
than the Suppoſition of Conſeiouſneſs's in- 
hering in a Subſtance, whoſe Particles are 
in « conſtant B! ĩðĩ ᷑ 
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inue a moment the ſame individual numeri- 
dal Being; That we utterly forget or ceaſe to 


eviving the Idea, we have as perfect a Me. ; 


Idea not before imprinted on the Brain. 


E 
But, Mr. Clark ſays, the Fallacy of thi 
Reply is very evident, For to affirm, thut 
nem Matter, perpetually added to a fleeting 
Syſtem, may, by repeated Impreſſions and Re. 
collections of Ideas, participate and have com. 
municated to it a Memory of what was former. 
ly done by the whole Syſtem, us not explaining 
or proving, but begging the Queſtion, by 7 x 
fuming an impoſſible Hypotheſis, Now as far 
as I underſtand any thing of the nature offi 
Arguing; it was not my buſineſs, as a Re-! 
fpondent, to prove, but aſſien an Hypothe-f 
ſis. For aſſigning an Hypotheſis, provided 
that Hypotheſis be poſſible, is a full An- 
{wer to an Argument, whereby the con- 
trary is propos'd to be demonſtrated ; be. 
cauſe what is poſſible, cannot be reduc'd 
to an Abſurdity. And this T have doneani 
the words I have cited; but whether that 
Hypotheſis be poſſible or impoſſible, I leave 
to be determin'd by every man's Reaſon 
and whether it be not the real Truth of the 
matter, by every man's Experience. This 
Jam ſure of, that Mr. Clark's calling it 
an impoſſible Hypotheſis, and inſtead of ſay: 
ing a word to prove it impoſſible, imme- 
diately arguing on the ſuppoſition of its 
Poſſibility, is begging the Queſtion, and 
ſuppoſing that which he was to prove: 
whereas I Was not to prove, but aſſign a 
Suppoſition or Hypotheſis. The Subſtance 
of what he adds, while he argues on the 
ſuppoſition of the Poſſibility of my Hy- 
Io potheſis, 


— 


? 
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potheſis, relating to the Queſtion of Perſo - 
nal Identity, and the Juſtice of future Re- 


I 


| 


under another Head. 


A | 
7 tcriality of the Soul, it did follow, that %. P. 
the Subſtance of the Soul was naturally 


means follow, that the Soul, conſider d as 


e-. immortal: and unleſs the Soul, as an im- 
16- material Being, did perpetually think or per- 
ed ceive, or as a thinking Being, was naturally 
n. immortal, a future State of Rewards and 
20-8 Puniſhments could not be prov'd from Mr. 
be. Clark's Argument; and therefore, it was of 


at is, it was of no uſe to prove what it was 
(id Puniſbments. „ ee 


Mn; * 1 Tos 7 is Mr. Clark ſays, That He ſuppoſes 3d Def. 

the : will be granted to be of the greateſt uſe,” 8s. 

his Fit be evident that the Notion he is arguing 

it 424inſt, is utterly deſtructive of Religion. 

ay- Loet the Notion he is arguing againſt be 

ne · ¶ 4tterly deſtructive of Religion, it will not 

its therefore follow, that a Proof of the Imma- 

ind teriality of the Soul, is any Proof of a fu- 

„e: ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments : 

1 2 and if a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments does not follow from the ſuppo- 

the fition of the Soul's Immateriality, his Ar- 


which 


* 
* 


wards and Puniſhments, ſhall be conſider d 


immortal or indiviſible; yet it would by no 


no uſe to the Ends and Purpoſes of Religion, 


gument 18 not of any aſe to that end, far 


1 had urg'd, That tho from the Imma- Zetter to 
P. 13, 14 » 


an actually thinking Being, was naturally d 4 


i 
* X 
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which it was intended; and no more proves 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments - 
than any Opinion or Principle, whoſe Sup- 
poſition i atterly deſtructive of a future 
State, For whatever Medium does not 
prove a Propoſition, when the pretended 
Uſe of that Medium is to prove that Pro- 
poſition ; that Medium no more ſerves that 
End and Pur oſe, than the moſt abſurd Pro- 
poſition in the 'World. Wherefore it is | 2 
plain, that his ſubſequent Arguments, ſhould 
they prove my Notion deſtractive of Reli- 
gion, do not prove the Uſefulneſs of his 
own Argament ; : and are no more to the 
Queſtion in diſpute, than his Endeavors to 
prove Roundneſs conſiſts of Powers of the 
| ſame kind, and that Thinking is not a Mode 
of Motion. But to purſue the Complaiſanco 
with which I have treated him, I will con- 
ſider what he ſays to prove my Notion de- 
ſtrudtive of Religion. 10 
| His firſt Argument to prove my Notion 
7. 86, 87. deſtructive of Religion, is, That if the 
Mind of Man were nothing but a certain 
Syſtem of Matter, and Thinking nothing but 
4 certain Mode of Motion in that Syſtem; it 
would follow, that ſince every Determination 
of Motion depends neceſſarily upon the Impulſe 
that cauſes it, therefore every Thought in 4 
man's Mind muſt be neceſſary, and depending 
wholly upon external Cauſes; and there could 
be no ſuch thing in us, as Liberty, or a Power 
of, wy" Determination. N ow what Ends and 
| | . 


— 1 
Purpoſes of Religion, mere Clocks and Matebes 
re capable of ſerving, needs no long and nice 
T Conſuerution. To which T anſwer; 

1. I no where affirm, Thinking to be a 


E CC 
t Mode of Motion in any Syſtem of Matter; 
d and therefore let his Argument be ever fo 


uſt and concluſive, it cannot prove my 


it otion deſtructive of Religion. RS 
>= | 2. But ſuppoſing I had affirmd, he 


* 2 Mind of Man to be nothing but a certain 
fen of Matter, and that Thinking' is 4 
ode of Motion in that Syſtem; and that 


is therefore, there can be zo ſuch thing in us, 
ae 4 Power of Self- Determination, no more 
to than there is in Clocks or Watches : How 
he does it follow, that my Notion is deſtructiue 
de of Religion? ein Ns, 


„Men and Clocks agree in being neceſſa- 
WT ily determin'd in all their Actions; there- 
ore, fays he, they are alike incapable” f 
Religion. I might as well argue, that be- 

lauſe an immaterial Subſtance and a Clock 


IN wo * | 

he agree, according to Mr. Clark, in being ex- 
in tended; therefore an immaterial Subſtance is 
ut no more capable of Religion than a Clock. 


For what is it makes a Mana proper Subject 
of Religion but his Underſtanding? And 
What excludes a Clock from being a proper 
Subject of Religion but the want of a human 
Underftanding ? Both are neceſſarily deter- 
min'd in their Actions: The one by the Ap- 
pearances of Good and Evil, and the other 
by a Weight or a Spring. But how * 
we Want EE” 


_,»,  _ 1 
this Agreement deſtroy Man's Capacity for 
Religion? How does it appear, that an 
intelligent Agent that acts neceſſarily. is 
not a proper Subject of Religion, becauſe 
an unintelligent Agent that acts neceſſarily 
is not? When Mr. Clark proves, that ſuch 
an intelligent Agent cannot be a proper 
Subject of Religion, I will. allow him, 
that Man is no more a Subject of Religion 
than a Clock; nay, I will go further and 
allow, that there can be no ſuch thing as 
Religion. For among all the Speculations 
relating to the human Mind, or any other 
intelligent Beings, there ſeems to me no- 
thing more evident than that there cannot 
exiſt in any intelligent Being, nor do we en- 
joy any other liberty than 4 Power to do as wel 
will, and forbear as we will: that is to ſay, ail 
I have the Will to ſtay in my Chamber, 1 
have a Power to ſtay there; and if I have 
the Will to go out of my Chamber, I have 
a Power to go out, Let my mind deter- 
mine either way, I have ſtill the Power to; 
act as I will, unleſs ſomething happens to 
hinder me from acting as I will. If I am 
lock'd up faſt, I ha ve no longer my liberty in 
that reſpect, I have not then a Power to do 
as Iwill; and if I am thruſt out by Vio- 
lence, I am not at liberty in that reſpect, 
becauſe I cannot forbear going out, tho I 
ſhould will not going out. Whenever 
therefore the doing or forbearing any Ac- 
tion, accarding to the n 
4 Will, 


# 


[£479 1 
Will, is in my Power, I am then always 
free and at liberty, that is, free from any 
Agents hindring me from acting as I will, 
but not free from Neceſſity. For when I 
W will, or prefer going abroad to ſtaying at 
home, that ac of Volition or Preference 
as much determines me to act according to 
= that Preference, if it is in my power to go 


on abroad; as Locks and Bars will hinder me 
nd from acting according to that Preference. 
he only difference is, that in one caſe Iam 


W neceſſitated to act as I will, and in the other 
caſe to act contrary to my Will. 

= This ſeems to me to contain the whole 
Idea of human Liberty, Now, if Mr. 
Clark cannot aſſign another Idea of Liberty, 
that is intelligible and conſiſtent with it 
ſelf, and that we can know to be true, 
by comparing it with the Actions of our 


we Minds, Then if he ſhows, that a neceſſary 
gent cannot be a Subject of Religion, it 
er- will follow from his Principles that Man is 
not a Subject of Religion. And that he can 


have no conſiſtent, intelligible Idea of Liber- 
H, beſides what J have aſſign'd, I think will 
be evident to any man, that carefully conſi- 
ders the Actions of intelligent Beings, or en- 
deavors to frame an Idea of Liberty, that 
is diſtinct from Neceſſity. | Upon the beſt 
Information I can get, I can put no other 
intelligible meaning on the Terms Liberty or 
Self- Determination for Mr. Clark's purpoſe, 
than a Power to will or chuſe differently under 
2 Wh 


the 


(58) 
the ſame Circumſtances: . that i is, tho I will 
or prefer ſtaying in my Chamber to leap- 
ing out at the Window, yet I could ba : 
thoſe very Circumſtances, wherein I pre- 
fer'd ſtaying in my Chamber, have prefer'd 
leaping out at Window; which is as much 
as to ſay, I could have prefer'd what I dia i 
not prefer, tho all the Cauſes of Preference 


continu'd.'' Now this to me is perfectly i in. =. 
conſiſtent; for whenever] prefer one thing to En. 
another, it is always on ſome Motives or Cau- Ne 
ſes; and i find, that I cannot but prefer what not 


I do prefer, till different Motives or Cauſes cou 
produce another Preference, Choice, or Will: 
and particularly in the Cafe before us, thel : 
Conſideration of the Duty I owe to God 
and my Country, the Satisfaction I take in 
living, Cc. are ſome of thoſe Cauſes tha 
produce that Will or Preference; and there 
fore to ſay I can prefer or will differently 4 
under the ſame Circumſtances, is to ſay, 
I can prefer what diſpleaſes me, than which 
nothing can be more inconſiſtent, I knowlcan 
the Doctrine of Neceſſity is too generally 
ſuppos'd to be irreligious and atheiſtical; no- 
and I muſt confeſs, I cannot but wonder cer 
at it, conſidering that the Predeſtinarians . 
are ſo numerous in all the Sects of Chriſtians, 
and that it is eſtabliſh'd in ſo many Conf. ¶ ent 
ſions of Faith, Among the Reform'd ! 
think it cannot be doubted, but that there 
are more Calviniſts than Arminians.: and il 
the Janſeniſts in the Church of Rome arc 
not 


- 
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not equal in number to their Oppoſers, 
their Writings ſhow them to be the moſt 
acute and ingenious Perſons & of that Com- * av. Ar- 
W munion. And if, in the Church of Eng.nanc, rot 
land, its Members incline to Arminianiſm, Nichole, 
net it is affirm'd by many, that our Arti- &. 
les are Calviniſtical, and acknowledg'd by 
cc l, that they were not deſign'd to exclude 
I Calvini/ftical Meaning: which is a ſuffici- 
ent ground to preſume, that the Compilers 
vere Calviniſts, or at leaſt, that they did 
not think Calviniſm led to Irreligion. I 
could produce many Divines of our Church 
that in terms teach the Doctrine of Neceſſity 
(for indeed it would be ſtrange, if ſome 
Divines did not maintain what ſeems ſo 
WL egidently the Doctrine of the Church) 
but I think it ſufficient to name only Dr. 
South, whoſe Penetration, to know what 
Orthodox, can no more be call'd in que- 
Wition by any man that has look'd into his 
= Writings, than his Zeal to be Orthodox 
can be fulpecked ; when it is conſider'd, that 
after declaring what he takes to be the com. Animad. 
monly receiv'd Doctrine of the Church con- "1915 0 
cerning the Bleſſed Trinity, he hambly ſub- lock's Vi- 
mits it to the Church of England. And 3 
look upon his Authority alone to be ſuffiei- 3 T 
ent to convince every impartial Reader, that 
a poor Layman may hold the Opinion of 
the Neceſſity of all Events, as innocently as 
ſo Reverend a Doctor of the Church, and 
take off from the Force of Mr. Clark's Im- 


E 2 putation 
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putation of  Irreligion on that Principle, 
ſince the Doctor has never met with any 
Ceaſure for aſſerting it. In his firſt Volume 
of Sermons, he ſays, Providence never ſhoots 
at Rovers. There is an Arrow that flies bi 
Night as well as by Day; and God is the Per. 

ſon that ſhoots it, who can take aim then a 
well as in the Day. Things are not left to 
an equilibrium, to hover under an Indifference, i; 
whether they ſhall come to paſs or not come to 
paſs ; but the whole train of Events is laid befor: 
hand, and all proceed by the Rule and Limit 1: 

P. 322, of an antecedent Decree. Nay, and ſinful 

Actions too are overrul d to a certain Iſſue: 
even that horrid Villany of the Crucifixion off 
our Savior was not a thing left to the Diſpo. 
ſition of Chance and Incertainty ; but in Aci 
2. 23. it is ſaid of him, That he was del. 
ver'd to the wicked Hands of his Murdelf 
rers by the determinate Counſel and Fore 
knowledg of God. For ſurely the Son ff 

God could not aye by chance, nor the great t we 
thing that ever came to paſs in nature, be lei yet 

v. 383, to an undeterminate Event, Thoſe that ſu/ of. 

364, 375. pend the Purpoſes of God, and the Reſolve on 

of an eternal Mind, upon the Actions of th the 
Creature, and make God firſt wait and expettifi 
what the Creature will do (and then frame hu of 
Decrees and Counſels accordingly) forget tha 
he is the firſt Cauſe of all things, and diſcourſ Ad 
moſt unphiloſophically, abſurdly, and unſatabl i deſt 
to the Mature of an infinite Being; whoſe In de 
fluence in every Motion muſt ſet the firſt Wheel tain 
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4 going. He muſt ſtill be the firſt Agent; 
and what he does he muſt will and intend to 
ao, before he does it; and what he wills and 
intends once, he willed and intended from all 
Eternity. it being groſly contrary to the very 
„% Notions we have of the infinite Perfec. 
1 tion of the divine Nature, to ſtate or ſuppoſe 
70 any new immanent A in God. The Stoicks 
7 indeed held a Fatality, and a fix*d analterable 
ore, Events; but then they held alſo, 
Wt they fell out by a Neceſſity emergent from 
(4nd inherent in the things themſelves, which 
God himſelf could not alter: ſo that they 
ſubjected God to the fatal Chain of Caaſes, 
WW whereas they ſhould have reſolv'd the Ne- 
ci of all inferior Events into the free De- 
termination of God, who executes neceſſarily 
., which he purpos d freely, © 
la the foregoing words the learned Doc- 
cor, in terms, aſſerts the Neceſſity of all in- 
We /erior Events; and tho he diſtinguiſhes be. 
WT tween the Chriſtian and Stoical Neceſſity, 
pet that is only with relation to the Caule 
of that Neceſſity. A Neceſſity founded 
on the Will of God, muſt as much deftroy 
the Power, of Self determination in Man, as 
Tit that Neceſſity was founded on a Chain 

of Cauſes. 275 
But let us ſuppoſe, that the Neceſſity of all 
Actions was deftruQive of all Religion, by 
deſtroying the Power of Self-determination ; 
| defire Mr. Clark, who maintains the Cer- 
tarnty of all Events, to ſhow what different 
3 Influence 
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Boyle's Influence the ſuppos'd Neceſſity of our AQi- 
7244, ons can have on the Power of Self determinati. 
p. 209, on, that the ſuppoſition of the Certainty of Our 
219, 211+ Actions has not. If every Action, and the 
leaſt circumſtance of it, be certain to exiſt AF 
before they do exiſt ; can I poſſibly have g M 
Power to act contrary to ſuch an Action, or 
any Circumſtance of it, any more than Lcan 
contrary to an Action that will neceſſarily ex- 
iſt? Now unleſs he can ſhow ſuch a difference Wl 
between the Certainty and Neceſſity of all Ac. 
tions, whereby it may appear that the Neceſ-M 
ſity of all Actions deſtroys all Power of Self. 
determination, and the Certainty of all Actions 
does not ; he muſt give up Religion on hi; 
Principles: or if he quits them, he muſt ownf 
with me, that Religion is conſiſtent with 
maintaining the Neceſſity of all Events. 
_ Beſides, Mr. Clark muſt ſuppoſe, that God 
himſelf can have no other Liberty, but i 
Liberty to do or forbear according as he will 
when he ſays, That the neceſſary and eternal dit 
Lectures, ferent Relations, which different things bear uf 
3 one another, always and neceſſarily do determiy 
256. the Will of God; and that God is unalterabif 
P. 1:2. aetermin'd to do always what is beſt in the 
whole. For if the Will of God is alway: 
neceſſarily and unalterably determin'd, how 
can he have a Power of Self determination 
as before explain d; that is, How can he 
will differently under the fame Circumſtan- 
ces? And if his Will be h 
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min'd, what other Liberty can be attributed 
to the Deity but a Power to do all that 
he wills, and to forbear what he wills the 
forbearance of? The force of Truth has 
W produc'd theſe Expreſſions from Mr. Clark, 
and he is defir'd to reconcile them with his 
W Cenſure of the Author of the Eſſay of, &c. for 2 Op 
3 aſſerting only the ſame Opinion ; and nay” 
only ſo, but to reconcile the Power of Se/f- 

_S determination in Man, with his Principle 
of God's Will being neceſſarily determin'd. 
Por if he conſiders the matter, he will find, 
that as God's Will is neceſſarily determin'd 
by what is really beſt, ſo the Human Will 
muſt always be determin'd by what ſeems 
beſt; and that it is impoſſible to conceive, 
but that every intelligent Being, that has 
a Power of Action, muſt be thus deter- 
Find; nay that the Perfection of intelli- 
gent Beings, as diſtinguiſh'd from unintel- 
W ligent Beings, lies in being determin'd by 
W appearing Good and Evil, and a Power 
yl of acting purſuant to thoſe appearances. 
What would Man have, or can he with for 
more than to have a Will, Election and 
Choice, and a Power to do as he wills or 
chuſes? Would he be able to chuſe or will 
Pain, when he wills or chuſes Pleaſure? 


« 


or would he, when he wills or chuſes Plea- 
ſure, be capable of a&ting contrary. to his 
Will? that is. would he e fo able 
Being, as to. be able to will Pain under the 
notion of Pain, 132 by acting contrary to 
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his Will or Choice have all his Actions in- 
voluntary ? both which muſt follow from 

a ſuppos'd Power in Man, to will or chuſe 
differently under the ſame circumſtances, 
and from a Power to act contrary to what 
he wills. But God be thank'd we are in a 
much better State, we are ſurrounded with 
Objects, which ſo far as they ſeem prefera- 
ble one to another, we do, and cannot help ml 
willing or preferring; and while we will 
or prefer them, we cannot help acting a- 
greeable to that Will or Preference: and 
nothing but Violence offer'd to us can hin- 
der us from acting agreeable to our Wills; 
which Compulſion or Violence ſure no one 
can deſire. Indeed we are a little reſtrain'd } 
in our Liberty. If we will going into the 
Moon, or no further than the Atmoſpherg, 
we are not at liberty to act as we will; 
for had we a Liberty in all caſes to act as 
we will, we ſhould be omnipotent. 

His next Argument to prove ) Notion | 

zd Def. deſtructive of Religion, is, That the Doctrine 

Pr 87, 88. f the Reſurrectiou will be inconceivable and 

incredible, and Juſtice of Rewards and Pu: 
niſhments impoſſible to be made out. 

What he ſays to make out this point, 
being founded on the Queſtion of Identity, 
it will not be amiſs to ſtate briefly my Opi- 
nion, before I conſider his Exceptions. 
A particular Subſtance, I call the ſame 
Subſtance that it was formerly, from its 
perfect Agreement to that Idea vw I 

| 2 e then 
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then ſuppos'd it correſpondent to. As for 


inſtance, the Identity of a material Subſtance, 
at different times, lies in conſiſting of ex- 


Jactly the ſame numerical Particles, to which 
no Addition or Subſtraction has been made. 


2. A particular Mode (as ſuppoſe any 


particular Mode of Motion) not being ca- 
pable of a Continuation of Exiſtence, like 
peeing and Subſtance, but periſhing the mo- 

nent it begins; its Identity cannot conſiſt 
in being the ſame numerical Mode of Mo- 


tion at different times, but only im being 


that Mode of Motion that it was when it 


exiſted, and not another Mode of Motion. 
In like manner, any particular Act of Con- 
ſciouſneſs is incapable of the Continuation 
of its Exiſtence; wherefore its Identity can 
only conſiſt in being that very numerical 
Act of Conſciouſneſs that it is. 
3. The Identity of an Oak, Animal, or 


Man, conſiſts in a participation of a con- 


tinu'd Life, under a particular Organization 
of Parts. An Oak that contains ſeveral 
Loads of Timber, is calPd the fame Oak 


with an Oak that was an Inch long an 


hundred Years ago, by partaking thence 
forward of a continu'd vegetable Life, in 
a like centinu'd Organization of Parts ; 
and an Animal or Man is call'd the fame 
Animal or Man at twenty Years old, that 
it was at a quarter old, by partaking of a 
continu'd Animal Life, under a like conti- 
nu'd Organization of Parts; let this vege- 
table 
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table and animal Life in the Oak, Animal 
or Man, be united at different times, to 
ever ſo different Particles of Matter. 

Beſides theſe ſorts of Identity, there 
is a fourth very different from theſe, which 
we ſignify by the word Self, and ſome. 
times call Perſonal Identity. Now to un. 
derſtand what it is that conſtitutes Self 
or Perſonal Identity, let us conſider to what 
Ideas we apply the term Self. If a man 
charges me with a Murder done by ſome ] . 
body laſt night, of which I am not con- 
ſcious ; I deny that I did the Action, and 
cannot poſſibly attribute it to my Self, be- 
cauſe I am not conſcious that I did. it, 
Again, ſuppoſe me to be ſeizd with a 
ſhort Frenzy of an hour, and during that 
time to kill a man, and then to return to 
my Self without the leaſt Conſciouſneſs ar 
| 6 E have done; I can no more attribute 

that Action to my Self, than I could the 
former, which I ſuppos'd done by another, 
The mad Man and the ſober Man are really i 
two as diſtinAPerſonsas any two other men 
in the World, and will be ſo conſider'd in 
a Court of judicature, where want of Con- 
ar can be prov'd: and it will be 
thought as unjuſt to puniſh the ſober Man 
for what the mad Man did, as to puniſh 
one Man for another's Fault, tho the Man 
both ſober and mad is the ſame Man. 

And laſtly, ſhould there be ſo ſtrong a 
Nehren to my Underſtanding of a 


Mur- 
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Murder done by me (which was really never 
done at all) fo that I could not diſtinguim 
it in my mind from ſomething really done 
by me; I can no more help attriburing this 

to my Se/f, than I can any other Action 
Which I really did, and was conſcious gf. 
o that it is evident, that Se. or Perſonal 
Identity conſiſts 1255 in Conſciouſneſs; 
ice when I diſtinguiſh my Seff from o- 
tiers, and when I attribute any paſt Acti- 
ons to my Seff, it is only by extending my 

W Conſciouſneſs to them. And further, to 

give the Reader an Idea of the Nature of 
Perſonal Identity, let him conſider, That 
our Limbs or Fleſh, while vitally. united to 
Thinking conſcious Self, are part of our 
ſelves; dur when ſeparated from us, are no 
part of Seff, but that Fleſh which ſugceeds 
in the room of the Fleſh ſeparated, becomes 


as much a part of Self as the ſeparated piece 
of Fleſh was before. ns 
The Queſtion then between Mr. Clark 
2nd me is, whether upon ſuppoſition. that 
Per ſonal Identity conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, 
and that Conſciouſneſs is only a Mode in a 
fleeting Syſtem of Matter, the Doctrine of 
the Reſurrection will be incredible, and the 
Juſtice of future Rewards and Puniſhments 
impolſible to be made uit. | 
Mr. Clark fays, If Thinking be in reality za Def. 
nothing bat 4 Mode, which inber ing in « looſe” 88. 
and fleeting Syſtem of Matter, periſbes utter- 
ly at the Diſſolution of the Body; then the 
o reſtoring 


„ 
reſtoring the Power of Thinking to the ſame 
Boay at the Reſurrection, will not be 4 raiſing 
again of the ſame individual Perſon; but it will 
be as truly a Creation of a new Perſon, as the 
Addition of the like Power of thinking to a new 
| Body nom would be the Creation of a new Man. 
To which I anſwer, that if Perſonal Iden. 


zity conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, as before ex- 


plain'd ; and if Conſciouſneſs be a Mode 


in a fleeting Syſtem of Matter, Conſciouſ- WW 


neſs can periſh no more at the Diſſolution 
of the Body, than it does every moment we 
ceaſe to think, or be conſcious. Suppoſe 
we were taken to pieces every night after 
we are aſleep, and our parts put into the 
ſame Form and Order which they would 
have been in in the morning had we conti- 
nu'd ſleeping; I think it is not to be doubteq; 
but we ſhould have the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
or Memory that we ſhould have had in 
our natural State. Conſciouſneſs is no more 
created anew in one caſe than in the other; 
there is only a Suſpenſion of the Operation 
of Thinking : Therefore the reftoring the 
Power of Thinking to the ſame (or if you 
pleaſe a different) Body at the Reſurrec- 
tion, with a Memory or Conſciouſneſs Ex- 
tending to paſt Actions, will be a raiſing 
the ſame Perſon and not a Creation of a 
new Perſon, as adding the like Power of 
Thinking to a new Body now would be the Cre- 
ation of a new Man; becauſe the Identity of 
Man, conſiſting in a participation of 1 
| tinu' 
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tinu'd Life, under a particular Organization 
of Parts, mult be new created whenever 
| fuch a Life, begins; whereas, if Perſonal 
Identity conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs, or a Me- 
mory extending to paſt Actions, that will 
make any one as much the ſame Perſon that 


he was in this World, as any one is the ſame 


perſon here two days together. That Me- 
4 mor) or C onſciouſneſs preſerves him from be- 
ing a zem Perſon, (the Eſſence whereof ex hy- 
We 70:he/i conſiſts in having a Power of Think- 

ing that cannot be extended backwards.) 


a. But if Mr. Clark means by the ſame 
individual Perſon in the Paragraph I cited, 
the ſame numerical Being with the ſame in- 
aividgal numerical Case at different 
times, as I ſuppoſe he does, ſince therein 
eonſiſts his Notion of Perſonal Identity. (as 


that ſuch an individual Perſon cannot be; 


rais'd at the Reſurrection. . Nay, I think 


it is demonſtrable, that there can be no Re- 
ſurrection at all of the ſame Perſon on that 


Suppoſition. And thus I demonſtrate it. 


1. Being as Being cannot be rewarded or 
ſuffer. FC S |, oy 
2. Being only as Conſcious or Thinking 
can be rewarded or ſuffer. 
3. Human Thinking or Conſciouſneſs 
conſiſts of a number of particular Acts of 
Thinking or Conſciouſneſs, which whether 


they reſide in a fleeting or indiviſible Sub- 


ſtance, 


the Reader may fee, if he will read the 34 Det: 
places refer'd to in the Margin) Ido allow, . *2 


— 


ſtance, can each of them Have but one Rx 
iſtence, and cannot poſſibly Exiſt at diffs. 


rent times as Subitances do, but periſh the 
monnar ehey degla, 720 ECO 
4. Since it is not poſſible for thoſe indi- 
vidual numerical Acts of Thinking or Con. 
ſciouſneſs that are paſt, to exiſt again; the 
ſame numerical Being, with the ſame nume- 
rical individual Conſciouſneſs, cannot exiſt 
at two different times, and conſequently 
cannot poſſibly be rewarded or puniſh*d 
for an Action done, =. 


© 


* 


5. Therefore if Perſonal Identity conſiſts 
in the ſame numerical Being, with the ſame 
individual numerical Conſciouſneſs, there 
can be no Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon; 
nay there can be no ſuch thing as the ſamg 
Perſon at two different ties. 
So that upon the whole, my Notion of 

Perfonal Identity is fo far from contradic- 
ting the Doctrine of the Reſurrection, or 
making it impoſſible or incredible, that there | 
can only be a Reſurrection of the ſame 
Perſon, on theſe Principles, That preſent 
Conſcionſneſs or Memory is nothing but 4 
preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, and 
that Perſonal Identity conſiſts only in having 
ſuch a Conſciouſneſs or Memory. For on 
theſe Suppoſitions, a particular Conſciouſneſs 
or Memory of paſt Actions can begin at 
the Reſurrection as well as after a Night's 
ſleep ; whereas, if the ſame numerical So | 

| dual 


4440 Conſciouſneſs, that exiſted in this World, 

Te is to exiſt at the Reſurrection, as Mr. Cork 

he maintains, he requires a Condition in order 

to aReſurrection thatimplys a Contradiction. 

Ji. There ſeems to me but one Objection 

n- more to my Notion of Perſonal Identity 

he that requires a Solution, and that is as fol- = 
e- lows: That if the Addition of alike Con. 3d bei. 
iſt | ciouſneſs with what Mr. Clark nom finds. in) 90. 

ly inſelf 10 any Syſters of thoſe Particles of 

d Dt, which in the courſe of twenty Years 

| have ſucceſſively been part of the Subſtance of his 

ts Body, and are enough to form ſeveral Bodlys., at | 

e he Reſurrection, will conſtitute the ſame Per- 

re /n with himſelf; the Addition of the lil Con- 

; /ci0uſreſs to all thoſe Syſtems, would conſequently 


make every one of them to be, not Perſons like 
fim, but the [ame individual Perſon with him, 
and with each other likewiſe, which. is. the 
= greateſt Abſurdity in the World, an Abſurdi- 
| ty equal to Tranſubſtantiation. It is making 
them all to be one and the ſame, individual 
Perſon, at the ſame time that they remain P. 86. 
ſeveral and diſtinf# Perſons. 
I. To which Objection I anſwer, by 
asking him, If theſe thinking Beings can 
know themſelves; to be the {ame or diffe- 
rent Perſons any other way, but purely by 
Conſciouſneſs ? And I ask him, whether 
each of em muſt not unavoidably think 
himſelf the ſame Perſon with Mr. Clark ? _ 
If each conſcious. Being cannot help think. 
ing himſelf to be the ſame Perſon with Mr. 
| Clark, 
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1 
Clark, it is paſt doubt, that nothing can 
be meant by the term Se/f, but purely x 
preſent Repreſentation of paſt Actions, or 
a Conſciouſneſs extending it ſelf to paſt 
Actions, without regard to Sameneſs or 
change of Subſtance. Wherefore I do al. 
low, that each of thoſe Beings would be 
the ſame Perſon with Mr. Clark, that is, 
each of 'em would have 4 preſent Repre. 
ſentation of the paſt Actions of Mr. Clark i 
(for that is what I underſtand, and what i 
think every man muſt unavoidably ſignify 
by the term Se/f, or by Samereſs of Perſon,) 
And if each thinking Being is in that ſenſe 
the ſame Perſon with Mr. Clark; and if 
Sameneſs of Perſon or Se/f conſiſts in having 
a preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, 
and applying that Action to a man's ſelf, Ig 
there be ever ſo many thinking Beings that 
have a preſent Repreſentation of a paſt 
Action, they can all conſtitute but one and 
the fame Perſon, becauſe they all agree in, 
or have a preſent Repreſentation of the ſame | | 
paſt Action, wherein Self or Perſonal Identity WI Re: 
_ conſiſts ; as my conſiſting of ever ſo great a 
Bulk of Matter, or ever ſo many diſtin Be- ¶ que 
ings, does not conſtitute different Perſons, but Wl mu 
conſtitutes what we call Se/f, by the Sympa- Wl Jul 
thy and Concern I have for each part united | 
to me, tho I have a diſtinct Act of Senſation Wl wi! 
for each part that is at any time affected. WW ing 
I ſuppoſe Mr. C/ark, when he expects am 
deference ſhould be given to an Authority he 
cites 
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COP. or 
cites againſt me, will pay the ſame defe- 
rence to the ſame Authority that he expects 
I ſhould ; and therefore on this occafion. I 
ſhall give him Mr. Locke's own words, who. 
ſays; I: muſt be allow d, That F the ſame B. 2. c. ay. 
Conſciouſneſs ban be transfer d from one think- 11 
g Subſtance to another (as in à Certain 
cenſe he evidently-ſhows that it may be) it 
be poſſible that two thinking Subſtantes 


4 make but one Perſon. 


2. It is an Article of Chriſtian Faich, 
Wthat the ſame Numerical Particles that are i 
laid in the Grave ſhall. be'rais'd at the Re- 1 
ſurrection. And ſince God Almighty has 
made that neceſſary by the Declaration of 
his Will; the ſame Perſon will at the Re: 
ſurrection only exiſt in thoſe very Nu» 
merical Particles that were laid ing the 
TW Grave; by virtue of which, Perſonal Iden- 
Wtity or Self will begin in the ſame manner 
at the Reſurrection, as it does in the Morn- 
ing when we awake from ſleep. Beſides, 
if God ſHouid cauſe to exiſt twenty preſent 
Repreſentations of the ſame paſt ſinful Ac- 
tions in ſo many diſtinct Beings, the conſe- 
quent Puniſhment would be twenty times as 
much as the ſinful Actions deſerv'd, and his 
Juſtice requir d. Wherefore if God will not 
puniſn for Puniſhment-ſake, as to be ſure he 
will not, there cannot be two diſtinct think- 
ing Beings, with each of 'em a Conſciouſ- 
neſs extending to the ſame paſt Actions, | 
and attributing them to themſelyes. 5 
0 „ . | 3. But | 3 
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3. But ſuppoſing that each of theſe 
twenty diſtinct Beings is the ſame Perſon 
with Mr. Clark (which ex Hpotheſi is true) 
and ſuppoſing further, that they can be 
conſider d as diſtinct Perſons from one ano- 
ther (which yet is not the Caſe, as the 
Reader may ſee by what I have ſaid he. 
fore) yet I humbly conceive Mr. Clark 
will not upon recollection ſay, this is an 
Abſurdity equal to Tranſabſtantiation, hut 
will rather chuſe to call it, 4 Difficulty tha 
cannot be perfectly clear d, when he conſiders} 
that it is one of the Articles of our Chriſti 
an Faith, to believe that two compleat Per-. 
ſons, ſingly conſider'd, vi. the ſecond 
Perſon in the Trinity and a Human Perſon 
do conſtitute, by an Hypoſtatical Union 
but one Perſon, © +: ...: 85; a 

4. But as to his own Scheme, beſides th 
Abſurdity of making the ſame individ ua 
numerical Conſciouſneſs neceſſary to conſti- 
tute the ſame Perſon, I think there follows] 
another Abſurdity from his making the 
ſame Numerical Being neceſſary to conſti. 
tute Self, or the ſame Perſon. For how 
can he account for the Reſurrection on the 
following Caſe? Suppoſe a Man lives, and 
believes as a good Chriſtian ought to do 
for forty Years, and then has a Diſtemper 
in bis Body which obliterates all the Ideas 
lodg'd in the numerical individual imma- 
terial Subſtance; ſo that on his recovery 
there remains no Memory, no ae 


% 


N 
neſs of any Idea that he perceiv'd for forty 
' Years paſt. And further ſuppoſe this Nu- 
merical, Individual, Immaterial Subſtance, to 
get Ideas again as a young Child does, and 
till its ſeparation from the Body, leads a diſſo- 
lute and debauch'd Life. Here on my Prin- 
ciples is the ſame Being at different times, 
Jas much two Perſons as any two Men in 
che World are two Perſons, or as the ſamé 


WI ask him whether or no they are two di- 
ſtinct Perſons ? If he anſwers, that they 
are two diſtinct Perſons ; I ask him, how 


AS -3.0 10,30 


r. one of them can be puniſh'd” eternally, and 
naß che other eternally rewarded, on ſuppoſi- 
o cion that the fame numerical individual 
0, Subſtance is neceſſary to conſtitute the 


ſ#me Perſon? And if they are two Per- 
ſons, whether Perſonal Identity muſt got 
conſiſt in Conſciouſneſs alone, without aux 


ti- regard to its exiſting in the ſame or diffe- 
" rent Subſtances ? If he anſwers that they are 
the 


not two Perſons, but one Perſon; I ask him, 
Whether he can Oþ Hh 
able or puniſhable ? And what kind of 

Conſciouſneſs it will have, when it is ei- 
ther rewarded or puniſſd? When he has 
anſwer'd theſe Queſtions to himſelf, and 


will give himſelf the trouble to confider 
Mr. Locke's Chapter of Identity and Diver-, 
ſity,” he will fee, that let him frame what 
imaginary Schemes of Per ſonal Identity he 
not unanſwerable Ob- _ 

8 jectionss 


8 . 


pleates, if there lie 


F 2 


Man mad and ſober is two Perſons. Nov 1 


poſe this Being reward- . 


jections againſt them all, except that of Pex. Ia 
ſonal Identity conſiſting in Conſciouſneſs, yet 
at leaſt that Experience perfectly contra- 
dicts his Notion of Perſonal Identity, which 
conſiſts in an Individual Numerical Being, 
with the ſame Numerical Conſciouſneſs. And 
when he ſees the impoſlibility of the ſame 
Numerical Conſciouſneſs continuing a mo- 
ment in'a Finite Being, but that every 
moment's Conſciouſneſs is a new Action, 
and nothing but bringing the Idea of ai 
paſt Action into view; he may perhaps ſe 

the, needleſneſs of conteſting whether Seh 
or Perſonal Identity muſt inhere in the 
ſame or different Beings at different times: 
becauſe he may then as eaſily conceive that 
the ſame Conſciouſneſs may exiſt in diffe- 
rent Beings at different times, as in tile 
fame Numerical Being at different times; 
and may have as clear an Idea of Perſonal 
Identity continuing under the greateſt 
change of Subſtance, as he may have an ; 


Idea of Animal or Human Tdent:zty, which ch 
conſiſting in a continued Life, under a li wi 
continued organization of Parts, cannot be ty 
deſtroy'd by the greateſt change or flux o it 
Particles imaginable. Tho after all, was ca 
Flux of Particles abſolutely inconſiſtent 


with Perſonal Identity, God Almighty 
could as eaſily preſerve the moſt looſe Parti- 
cles from a ſeparation, as he can an'immatert- 
al or unextended Being from Annihilation. 

As to what Mer. Clark ſays about 5 


4 


3 


Ba - 


Injuſtice of Puniſhment, on ſuppoſition 

that Perſonal Identity conſiſts in Conſciouſ- 

neſs, and that Conſciouſneſs is a Mode of 

Motion in a Syſtem of Matter; it is to no 

purpoſe toenter into that Queſtion, till we 

are agreed on the Ends and Reaſons of both 
Temporal and Eternal Puniſhmeat, which 

he has not as yet afſiga'd. And when he 

aſſigns what J take to be the true Ends of 
Puniſhment, both in this World and the next, 

it will be then time enough to ſhow, that 

they may all take place on my Principles, as 

they can on any Principles whatſoever. 
Being come to a concluſion of what I 

think fit to reply to Mr. ClarFPs Third 

Defence ou the Head of the Poſſibility of 

Matters Thinking, I will, out of a deſire 
to have this Argument put on its true foot, 
obſerve in this place, That Mr. Clark and I 

have only ſpoken of Matter ſo far forth as is 
knowable, viz. 48 Solid; and the Queſtion 
between us has bin in effect, Whether Think- 
ing can be an Affection of Solidity? And 

therefore ſhould he have demonſtrated 
with the greateſt clearneſs the Impoſſibili- 

ty of all I have ſaid (as T humbly conceive 

it is quite the contrary) yet for all that, he 

cannot upon his Principles prove that there 

are different kinds of Subſtances. in the _ 
World. For ſince he ſuppoſes, That we are tales, 
utterly ignorant of the Subſtance or Eſſence 7 069% 
all things, and, That these i no Subſtance in jo. 
the World of which we know any thing furt ler 
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than only a certain number of its Propertys or diat. 
Attributes, it is abſolutely impoſſible for MW fron 
him to prove, that there are two different. MW man 
Subſtances in the World; becauſe, having Idea 


no Idea of the Subſtance of Matter, nor of Wl ang! 
the Subſtance of a Being diſtinct from Mat. Wl of : 
ter, it is impoſſible for him to know, that Wl hov 


the Subſtance of one is not the Subſtance of 
the other, or that there exiſts any other 
Subſtance but the Subſtance of Matter. 

He can only know a thing to be true, ei- 
ther by Intuition, or by perceiving the A. 


nag or Diſagreement of Ideas by the Bl Mo 
help of intermediate Ideas. 1 
He cannot know that the Subſtance of evi 


Matter and the Subſtance of Spirit, or Being 

diſtinct from Matter, are not the ſame by 
Intuition, when he has no Idea of eithes 
for that would be to ſay, that he perceiv'd 
a 1 1852 when he perceiv d no difference 
at All. . 5 9 s 1 RY 


Nor can he perceive or know, that there but 
is a difference between them by the help'of e. 
an intermediate Idea, becauſe no interme- Wl W: 
diate Idea can diſcover any Agreement or Wl are 
Diſagreement of Ideas, but by being plac'd WI bu 
between two Ideas. Now no intermediate WW U7 
Idea can be. plac'd between two Ideas of Wl di: 
things, when there is no Idea of either, W ita 
no Subject of Compariſon, ' Suppoſe a braſs pe 
Farthing put into one Box, and a Ring into & 
another Box; how is it poſſible for a man MW nc 
that has no Idea of either by any interme- WW cl 


— 


diate 


\ Gy Ln 
diate Idea, to know whether they differ 
from one another or no? And ſuppoſe one 
man ſhould 'affirm to another who has no 
Ideas to the terms Three Angles of 4 Tri. 
angle and two right Angles, that three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones; 
how is it poſſile for him to know their E- 


J ſality by the help of any intermediate I. 


deas under that Ignorance? Other Angles 


can never ſhow bim the Agreement of he 


knows what with he knows not what, no more 
than if he was ſhow'd the Sun or the 

All that I can find faid againſt this moſt 
evident Demonſtration by Mr. Clerk, to 


whom it has been objected, is, That from Preface to 
the demonſtrable Attributes of God, and from in, _ 2 
the known Propertys of Matter, we have um. Lettures. 


anſwerable Reaſons to convince us, that their 


| Eſſences are intively different, tho we know not 
diftini#ly what thoſe Eſſences are. The Attri- 


butes of Goa, ſays he, are, that he is Self. 
exiſtent, Eternal,” Infinite, Intelligent, Free, 
Wiſe, &c. The known" Propertys of Matter 
are, adds he, That it is hos Selfexiſtent, 
but Dependent; Finite, Diviſible, Paſſive, 
Unintelligent, &c. But by what interme- 
diate. Idea does it appear, that the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter is not Self-exiftent, but De- 
pendent, Finite, Paſſtve, Dinifible Unintellgent, 
& c? Nay, is it not fuppogd by our having 
no Idea of the Subſtance of Matter, that we 
cannot poſſibly know * it be Self- 
V9 55 4 | EX». 


( 8 0 \ 3 
exiſtent, Dependent, Finite, Paſſive, Diviſ. 
bie, Unintelligent, or no? How then can 
Mr. Clark on his own Principles know, that 
the Subſtance of Matter is not Self-exiſtent ? 
&c, There is nothing in Matter that appears 
to be Dependent, Paſſive, not ' Self-exiſtent, 
Finite, &c. but Solidity and the Affections 
thereof. The Subſtance in which Solidity 
inheres we have no Idea of, and conſequent. 
ly cannot affirm of it, that it is Finite, Di. 
viſible, or Unintelligent, or not Self-exiſtent, 
So that it is evident, that Mr. Clark and all 
thoſe Gentlemen who ſay, we are 1atirely 
ignorant of the Subſtances. and Eſſences of 
things, or have no Idea at all of them, can- 
not take a ſtep to prove, that there are dit- 
ferent Subſtances in the World, without 
contradicting themſelves, and/ ſuppoſing, 
that they are not utterly. ignorant, but that 
they have an Idea of the Subſtances and 
Eſſences of things, when at the ſame time 
they confeſs, that they are utterly ignorant 
or have no Idea at all-of the Subſtances and 


Eſſences of things. 


Mr. Locke, who ſpeaks always of a Sab- 
ſtance as ſomething unknown, and of which 
we have no Idea, whether it be apply d to 
material or immaterial Subſtances, hut 
mere relative Idea of 4 Support, might very 
Eq of | juſtly argue, That from aur not having am 
5 6e Nation of the Saller, Spirit, ws cen» 
4% 5 pore conclude its Non-exiſtence, than ut 


can for the ſame reaſon deny the 1 


. 


Ca). -. = 
of Boay. ry being AS Rational, ſays he, 1 £ ; 
affirm, there is no Body becauſe we cannot know 
its Eſſence, as tis call d, or have no Idea of the 
Subſtance of Matter; as to ſay, there is no 
Spirit, becauſe we. know not its Eſſence, or 
have no Idea of 4 Spiritual Subſtance. For 
on the ſuppoſition of our having no Idea 
of Subſtance, ., and that _ Subſtance , is 
ſomething diſtin. from what are uſually 
calbd Propertys, it will be impoſſible for 
any Spinoxiſt or Materialiſt to prove, that 
there is no other Subſtance in the Univerſe 
but material Subſtance. But then on the 
other ſide it will be as impoſſible for ſuch 
an Immaterialiſt to prove, that there muſt 
neceſſarily be two kinds of Subſtances, be- 
cauſe by having no Idea either of the Sub- 
ſtance of Matter or the Subſtance of Spi- 
rit, he cannot know but that the Subſtance 
of Matter is the Subſtance of Spirit. From 
what I have faid it is evident, that Mr. 
Clark, and thoſe that are of his mind, can- 
not Robby, upon their own Principles, 
prove the Neceſſity of Thinking's inhering 
in an immaterial Being. For tho they 
ſhould prove; that Thinking cannot inhere 
in Matter becauſe: it is ſolid, and conſe - 
quently diviſible; yet that is no more than 
to ſay, that Thinking cannot be an Affection 
of Solidity: for that is what they muſt mean 
when they ſay, Thinking cannot inhere in 
Matter, becauſe having no Idea of the Sub- 
Runge of Kae ee LING 
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of Subſtance as an unknown Support, in 


the Child himſelf ſupported Ae 
- as the Philoſopher has no Idea at 


= 
ing cannot inhere in that part of Matter of 
which we have an Idea. Wherefore, ' ſup: 
poſing Mr. Clark to argue right, that Think- 
#ng cannot inhere in Matter, that is, cannot 
be an Affection of Solidity, it would by 
no means follow, that it may not be made 
an Affection of, or be annex d to that Sub. 
ſtance which is veſted with Solidity. For 
of that Subſtance we are ſuppos'd to have 
no Idea, and conſequently cannot exclude 
it from a poſſibility of thinking any more 
than from a poſſibility of being ſolid. | * 

Mr. Locke, to juſtify the Conſideration 


which Propertys inhere, ſays, A Philoſo- 
pher that ſays, Subſtance (or that which ſap- 
ports Accidents) is ſomething be knows not 
what, and a Countryman that ſays the Foul: 
dation of the great Church at Harlem is ſaup- 
ported by ſomething he knows not what,” and 
4 Child that Cece the dark on ares 
Maff,' and ſays, he ſtands upon ſomething he 
40-4 not £5 f in 177 b * tall 5 70 
like. . Now I humbly conceive, that the; 
may not all talk exactiy alike in this reſpecł, 
for the Countryman and Child may have a 
clear abſtratt Idea of ſolid Being or Mat- 
ter, à Species whereof the Country man 
may imagine the Church at Harlem, and 


all: For 
ler the Philoſopher ſtrip ary part or piete of 
Matter of Solidity, 5 nothing conceivable 
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remains, nothing on which Solid can in 
here: for as to that portion of ſpace, in 
which it exiſted, that could not be the 
Subſtance in which it inher*d, becauſe that 
portion of ſpace in which it ' exiſted, Was 
really diſtinct from the material Subſtance, 
and . to it: at that portion of ſpace 
exiſts immuta * and ally in "hs 
ſame place (if I may fo ſpeak) 190 ever 
ſo many particular material Subtest are 
coextended to it, and then remov'd' Ford 

1 

But as Fe as 1 can J udp, all this talk 

of the Eſſences of things ing unknown, 
is a perfect miſtake: ' and nothin; hee 
clearer to me, than that the Effence or 
Subſtance of Matter conliſts in Solidity, 
_ that the Eſſence or Subſtance of a Be- 
_ diſtin& from Matter, muſt conſiſt 
5 want of Extenſion, and is truly. de- 
fin 'd an anertended Being. For nothing on bY 
be conceiv*d to be coextended with the | 
pace (if 1 may ſo ſpeak) but what i Þ 
lid. And therefore to make immaterial 
Being extended (as Mr. Clark does) is to 
make immaterial Being material, which 
indeed is but of a piece with his making ; an 
extended Being indiviſible, tho he has no 


other Reaſon to make all Matter. diviſible, | 
bur becauſe it is extended. 


Impulſe 
the whole is tou 


ING Thar becauſe 


4 


As to what he has faid againt e 2 
the Cauſe of -Grauitation,'" 3 


* 


0349 

a Ballet, s Feather, and 4 piece of Leaf: 40 
deſcend with equal |, wiftneſ; in vacuo, (that. is, 
ina V Veſſel out of which the Air is exhauſted, 
or according to Mr. Boyle's Definition of the 
term Vacuum, in the like caſe, by which 
he anderſtands not à ſpace wherein there ts.nq 
New Ex · Body at all, bat ſuch as is either altogether, or 
periments almoſt rotall devoid of Air) therefore ma: 
24 terial Impulſe cannot be the Cauſe of 
40, p. 10. Gravitatien. I uſe the Term vacuum 
in the aforeſaid ſenſe, becauſe it is ſo far 
from being evident that all Matter is ex- 
haufted (tho it ſhould, be granted, that 
there is no perfect Plenum there) that 
there are Experiments which prove, that 
Body remains there after, the Air js exhauſt- 
ed, and that does receive actual Modifica: 
tions by Motion from Bodys without t 
Veſſel. . And if ſo, a Bullet, a Feather, and 
a piece of Leaf- gol may deſcend in Vacus, 
as Mr. Clark calls it, With equal ſwiftneſß, 
by virtue of the Impulſe of thoſe parts of 
Matter that are contiguous to them, as that 
Lead under different forms aſcends or & 
ſcends according to the Preſſure, of the cir 

cumambient Air. © And as to that extern] 
Motion, which is the Cayſe of that Mode 
of Motion call'd Gravitation, I think. the 
Experiment, of ſeveral pieces of Thred, ty d 
to the inſide parts of a op, all ter ding 
to a Center, upon 4 Globe k being w 


4 ek Its Axis in in the 8 * ths Hig 
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and this further Pipeline of Bodys not 


Fi deſcending i» vacuo, as Mr. Clark calls it, 
be with the fame Velocity at a greater no i 
ch they do near the Earth, evidently how 

Achat the Motion of the Earth is a proxi- 
mate Cauſe of the Gravitation of Bodys in 

bh our 8 and do diſcover the 

of Cauſe of Gravitation. throughout the ma- 


terial Univerſe. But however this be, un- 

leſs Mr. Clark. proves, that there is a real 
vacuum in Nature, that i is, that there are 
ſome portions of ſpace without Body; and 
unleſs he proves withal, that there can be 
an intire Portion of fpace in a Veſſel with- 
out any the leaſt Particle of Matter, ſo Mar 

he may try whether Bodys weigh or deſcend 
without the leaſt Contact from other Bodys; 
he will not be able to prove, that material Im- 
pulſe is not the Cauſe of Gravitation: and © 
may in the mean While ſay What I think, 
that could any Body be at firſt ſo ſituated 

as to be ſurrounded with nothing but pure 
ſpace, there would be no beginning of Mo- 
tion, no Weight, no Gravitation'in that 
Body. This I humbly conceive is ſufficient 

to obviate all he hasadvanc'd\without proof 
under this Article: for as to his Treatment 

of me I paſs it all by, except one particular 

and extraordinary liberty he has taken, . 

his ſaying that L inſinuate to m Reader," that 34 del 
Sir Iſaac Newton 7s of my Opinion in the 76- 
N Lais; "WY FANG will tay no 

q wmuore 


P. 80, 


Boyle's 


P- 66. 


more than aſſure the der har it i is pure 


Force and Action of ſome higher Principle: 


Inquiry in- 
to the vul- 
gar Not ion ſoe ver is done in the Worl 


of Nature, ona Soul intervenes not, is really ected 


KEE 


Fiction. : 

He fays, That 7 great Phenol of 
Nature (and particularly that of Grayita- 
tion) cannot poſſibly depend upon any mts 
chanical Powers of Matter and Motion, but 
muſt be producd (that is; conſtantly) by the 


And ſo leading us even with mathematical Cers 

tainty to immaterial Powers ; and finely. n 

the Creator of the World, 

- But the Honorable Robert Boyle was of 0 

inion, That it ſeems manif 2 enough, that mhat. 
at left where the 


fe Cauſes and Agents acting in 4 
orld ſo fram' d as ours, is according to the 
Laws faba by the. - omniſeient Author 
things. And, that as tit more recommends 
the Skill of an Enginter- to contrive an elabg: 
nate Engine, ſo as that there need nothing to 
reach his ends in it, hut the Contrivance of 
Parts deuoid of Underſtanding ; than if it 
were ueceſſary that ever and anon 4 diſcreet 
Servant ſpould be emplay d to concur notably 
to the Operations of 155 or that part, or ta 
hinder the Engine from being out of Order: 
So it more fats off the Wiſdam of Goũ in the 
Fabrick of the Univerſe, that he can mate ſa 
vaſt « Machine perform all thoſe many things, 
which he diſigu d it ſhould, by the mere Contri- 
vance of Brute Matter manag d h certain 
Laws. of 3 and by his as 


” 


| 0 5 1 
and general Concourſe; than if * . aeg 
from time to time an intelligent Ovenſeer 3 


regulate 4nd controul the Motion of the. Parts. 
And therefore could it be prov'd, that the 
grand Phenomena of Nature depen 
the conſtant Force and Act ion of -immaterial 
Beings, it would, according to Mr. Boyle; 
argue a leſs degree of Wiſdom, than if they 
depended on the mechanical Powers. of Matter 
and Motion, and confequently overturn the 


Exiſtence of an infinitely perfect Being, bx 


not attributing to him the bighaſt W if om 


we can poſſibly concemeem. 


2. But let this matter be a8 i wall L 
ceive this Argument of Mr. Clarhs for 


is a8 obſcure and defective, as he thinks Deſ- 
tes s Argument from the Idea of God, is. 
Fer the true Queſtion being, whether. there 


has exiſted from all Eternity ons immaterial © 


Being of | infinite Perfeitions, that created ' _ 
Matter and every thing elſe ex nihilo; how 


does it follow, that foek a Being, exiſts; from 
the. mere ſuppoſition, of the Exiſtence of 
two Beings of different kinds? for it does 


not neceſſarily. follow from that ſuppoſition 
that one muſt have created. the other a n. 


hilo ;, and therefore other Mediums are ne · 


ceſſary to prove that point. 
To. infer. a Creator of one Being or Subs 


lance from the mere Haalteacaighl ro — 
of Beings or Subſtances, is a reaſon 
where extant in the old profane 


8 the Ledursg 
Exiſtence of God, or the Creator of all things,” 12-58 
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w. p. 6. ſerves) muſt of Webel own they have to 


Es * 


. 9 


< 26 y _ 
= who had not ſo much as A word "to fe nify pos 
7. 313. Produttion of things ex nihilo, and thefeina - e 
greed with the ſews, who (as the ſame Author 
obſerves) every where apply the Hebrew 


word, which we render Creation, to expreſs Ml Ath 

other Atlus" and Effects than a Production hi 

of Matter ex nihilo. The Queſtion chere fear 

fore of a Creator ex nihilo is a modern ſhall 

tion; and conſequently out of Revercnce to o 
ſacred and profane Antiquity, it became * 

Mr. Clark not banily to ſuppoſe the mere 00 
Exiſtence of two Beings of different kinds ſhou 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the Creation of rw 

one of them ex nihilo. "UE the 

„ -*2x8ince, o po the Bella 120 3 
ture, the Exiſtence of God is often made à M._- 


Queſtion! (which otherwiſe wouldbe with 
few any Queſtion at all) and fince the Geꝶ 
tlemen that preach that Lecture propoſe to 
prove — Exiſtence of God by the Rulis f 
lemonſtrative Argumentation (and thereby 
give Men a right to expect Demonſtration) 
I ſhall,” out of the Inclination I have to - ſee 
the Foundation of all Religion 'eftabliſh'd 
on Demonſtration, and to gratify that De- 
fire which even Atheiſts (as Mr. Clarł ob- 


8 fo OE . | 2DlQ"a, that is 3 
for the Benefit and Happineſs of Men; for, 
ſays he, on whatever Hypotheſis they proceed, 
N, orhine is ſo certain, as that Man, confs 
der'd without the Protection and Conduct of 4 
aß | e. worſe Caſe, than 
= 


99) 

pon the ſuppeſir tion of the Being and Govern- 
ment of God, and of Mens being under his 
peculiar Conduct, Protection and Favour 
(from whence" it "ſeems to follow, That 
Atheiſts, according to Mr. Clark; even 
while they continue ſo, have no reaſon to 
fear any thing for their disbelief) J ſay, I 
ſhall conclude this Debate with an Eſſay, 
ſhowing a way how to demonſtrate the 
Exiſtence f God, fince Demonſtration is 
thought ſo neceſſary in the caſe, tho I 
ſhould think Probabilit Fg + enough to deter- 
mine any man. ar as J can judg of 
the Opinions of ra NXrnophunes, and 
ſome other antient Atheiſts from a few 
Sentences of theirs which yet remain, and 
of the Opinions f that S call the Li. 
terati in tom the Actounts we: 
have in the ſeveral Voyages tlither, and 
more particular ly from Father Goblew's Pre- 
face before his Hiſtoire de Pedit us PEmperedt* 
de {a Chine un Fuveur de la Religion Chre-/ 
tienne, Sto. Paß. 1698. they ſeem all t 
me to agree witty: Spinozs CN in his 
Opera Poſthuma has endeavour'd' to reduce 
Atheiſm into à Syſtem) that there is no 
other Sobftaner in the Univerſe but Matter, 
which Spinoæa calls God, and Strato, Na. 
ture, And this 2 5 is this deſerib'd = . 
Manilins oy Ts, | | Ms 


& © 


re 


"4 tu: 


(99) 

Omnia mortali mutantar lege creat k. 
Nec ſe cognoſcant terre vertentibus anni 
Exutas. Variant faciem per ſœcula gentes, 
At manet incolumis mundus ſuaq; omnia 

| eva, 
Que nec longa dies auget, minuitq; ſenectus. 
Nec motus puncto currit, curſuſq; fatigat : 
Idem ſemper erit, quoniam ſemper fuit Idem. 
Non alium videre Patres, aliumve Nepotes 
Aſpicient. Deus eſt qui non mutatur in 


= 


Now to anſwer theſe Atheiſts de. 
monſtratively, and on Principles which 
will ſtand the Teſt, I am ſo far of Mr, 
Clark's mind, as to think that we ought to 
prove the Creation of Matter ex nihilo; 
or which is all one, that Matter is not 
ſelt-exiftent Being. For if once Matter 
be allow*d to be a ſelf-exiftent Being, we 
Chriſtians who believe but in one ſell. 
exiſting Being, are oblig'd by our own 
reaſoning, to allow Matter all poſſible Per- 
fections, and to exclude every thing elle 
from being Self. exiſtent: Becauſe it. is 
from the Idea of Self-exiftence, that we 
infer the PerfeQtions of God. Beſides, 
ſhould we admit two Self. exiſting Beings, 
Spirit and Matter, we could not then b 
able to prove, but that there may be Sell. 
exiſting Beings in Infinitum, and a 2 

WR 


5 „ 
lity of Gods, which is as inconſiſtent 
with the Being of God, or a Creator, 
as the Self-exiſtence of Matter. Where- 
fore it is evident, that to avoid- the two 
dangerous Extreams of believing, either 
that nothing exiſts but the material Uni- 
verſe, or that Beings of different kinds 
neceſſarily exiſt, we muſt not only know 
that Beings of different kinds exiſt (which 


tor) but we muſt have an Idea how it is 
poſſible for Matter not always to have 
exiſted : And then it will evidently follow, 
that what we can conceive poſſible not al- 
ways to have exiſted, cannot be a Self- 
exiſting Being, and conſequently that there 
muſt be a God or a Creator of Mat- 
ter. . | of a 
' Now the way to prove, That Matter is 
not Self-exiſtent, or, which is all one, the Cre- 
«tion of Matter ex nihilo, is to form to our 
ſelves an Idea of the Creation of Matter 
ex nihilo, as we have an Idea of the ſe- 
veral Powers of Matter beginning to exiſt 
without any preceding Exiſtence ; for unleſs 
we have an Idea of the Creation of Matter 
ex zihilo, we muſt inevitably conclude 
Matter a Self- exiſtent Being. For what is 
a Self- exiſting Being, but a Being which 
we cannot but conceive exiſting? And 
what is the Idea of Creation ex nihilo, but 
an Idea of rhe Poſſibility of the E 
; +" U 0 


Mr. Clark thinks ſufficient to prove a Crea- 
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of the Powers of Matter, Ss an Idea of 


hy f modeſty expreſſes. himſelf). emancipate ous 
4. 


(. 92 » | | 
of Matter, or an Idea how: Matter 
begin to exiſt ? as our Idea of the do: 


the Poſſibility of thoſe Powers beginning 
to exiſt ; of which we have as clear a Gon) 
ception, as we have that, any Powers: of 
Matter do really exiſt. - Now. to get an 
Idea of Creation, or a Conception how 
Matter might, begin to exiſt;. we. uſt ( 
the incomparable Mr. Locke with great 


ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe ow 
"Thoughts as far as they can reach to 4 cl 
contemplation of things; and then we may be 
able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming. Concep- 
tion, hom Matter might at fr(t be made, and 
begin to exiſt by the Power of the Eternal 'Firſ 
1 But as he thought = this mou 
_ lead him too. far from the Notions, on whic 

| the Philoſoph y now in the World is built, and 
that it would not be pardonable to deviate. ſo 
far. from them ; ſo the ſmall compaſs. of 
this Treatiſe, and the great labour of ſhew- 
ing the falſhood of ſo many receiv*d Pre- 
judices and Opinions as is neceſſary to give 


an Idea of Creation ex nihilo, muſt make 
it more pardonable in me (who own. 


ſelf to be infinitely below him ir Abilities) 
if I omit for the preſent ſo uſeful a Deſign, 


or ſhould leave it intirely to ſome of thoſe 


Gentlemen that are appointed annually to 


preach at the Lecture founded by the Ho- 
nourable Robert Bolle. Be- 
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95 ry 
Before I cone e 
n that I ſha 1dygake\ form e notive; of he EAM. 
of preſſions of Rx ud tomurds mne in 
s  Mr..C/art's. Third: Defence. But to every 
7 thing of chat kind. I think it ſuffitient se 
of WM fay; 1/ to Mr, Clenk, That L heachy for⸗ 
an WW give all ſuch Uſage from whomſoevet Le- 
WW ccive it, and that I think my ſelf in a par- 
a4 Wl ticular manner oblig'd to forgive him: Be- 


. 


2X WW cauſe I ſincerely believe he indeavour'd 66 


be civil, and that he was as civil as he 
could be. And, 240, a8 to my other Rea- 
ders, I will take the lid ert 
ſo much Philoſophers, 45 that upon ſecond © 
Thoughts they will think Civility the beſt 
Anſwer and Reproof: Notwithſtanding + #4 
that we are lately told, by a Reverend Au- *gaward's 


thor, That Good Nature and good Humour Preface to 


makes Men Atheiſts and Scepticks. Dane 


But there is ghe thiiig which I am very Ke. Faith, 


much ſurpriz d to find in Mr. Clart, andibf # 
which I did not think him capable, and 3@Def. 
that is an inſinuation that I believe too little. p. 6s. 


S 


&c. p. i Je : 


of the like kind, would have given him an mages * 
opportunity to conſider, that ſuch” Reflec- e 
tions are capable of being made by any Defetce of - 
body, and ſo derive no credit on their Au ks, | 
thor, and that they can pleaſe no Man of 
Candor and Ingenuity. However I ſhall 

not make that return which ſuch an Inſi- 

To. nuation does — and would juſtify, but. 


Inſtead 


— 


* 


to believe tgem 


For I did imaginthat the || uſage he had had ij i the Re: 


mons, and 


ec" 


ſtead win £09. hin hi 

inſtead t will give him on this o 
fou Teſtimony in his favour; beſore 1 fie 
nally take my leave of him; That 1 
think he neither believes 705 little, nor 
much; but that he is perfectly and ex 
Orthodox, and in all likelihood will conti. 
nue ſo. 
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